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Hitler Against the Generals: The Split Is Fatal 





The Most Important 
Traveler in the World 


Those who travel by air will tell you that 
they feel ‘‘more-looked-after” than when 
traveling by any other means. 


If true, it is because the Airlines have al- 
ways believed that the most important 
thing in their business is the individual 
passenger. 


More than this, the passenger makes him- 
self more important, by the very act of travel- 
ing by air. He spends less time on the 
road, spends more time at productive 
work, and is more efficient on the job— 
thanks to the speed and comfort of Air- 
line service. 


True, in the past, relatively few of the 
nation’s millions have enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of Air Travel. But when the day 
of “mass” transportation by air arrives— 


and it is very near indeed— Airline service 
will still be tailored to the individual. 


The Airlines, through their wartime as- 
signments, are adding billions of miles to 
their commercial experience, which is by 
far the greatest in the world. With ex- 
panded facilities and finer equipment, 
they will serve millions after the war, 
never forgetting that each is “the most 
important traveler in the world!”’ 


. » » 


When you travel by Air make reservations 
early; please cancel early if plans change. When 
you use Air Express speed delivery by dis- 
patching shipments as soon as they're ready. 
Air Transport Association, 1515 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Wacs go places.. .JOIN UP NOW! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


LEADING THE WORLD 


iN AUR TRANSPORT 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 
a 
ALASKA AIRLINES, INC. 

ALL AMERICAN AVIATION, INC, 
AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC, 
AMERICAN EXPORT AIRLINES, INC, 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS, INC. 
CHICAGO AND SOUTHERN AIR LINES, INC, 
COLONIAL AIRLINES, INC. 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES, INC. 
DELTA AIR LINES 
EASTERN AIR LINES, INC. 

INLAND AIR LINES, INC. 
MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES, INC, 
NATIONAL AIRLINES, INC. 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES, INC. 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES, INC, 

PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS SYSTEM 
PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS, INC. 
PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES CORP, 
TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC, 
UNITED AIR LINES, INC, 
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Where flour dust is dynamite 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


lenge dust can be highly explo- 
sive. When anything that burns is 
broken into fine particles and mixed 
with the right amount of air, a single 
Spark can cause an explosion. 

Millers did everything possible to 
keep out of their plants anything that 
might cause sparks, but the greatest 
danger came from belts used to drive 
their machines. A running belt 
frequently built up static electricity. Be- 
cause tubber- wouldn’t conduct elec- 
tricity, the current would build up until 
the charge was strong enough to jump 


to some conductor — jump and spark. 


Flour men were afraid of this dan- 
ger and came to B. F. Goodrich’ for 
help. They found that B. F. Goodrich 
research men had already changed the 
very nature of rubber by developing a 
compound that carries electricity — the 
current flows through the rubber and 
is carried away. Belts made of this ma- 
terial with one billion times the 
ability of ordinary rubber to carry elec- 
tricity — have been protecting powder 
and chemical plants from explosions 
for several years. Static-conducting 
belts like those in the picture were in- 
stalled in the flour mills and immedi- 


ately ended threats of explosion.’ 


There are many new B. F. Goodrich 
developments you may not know of 
that might solve a problem for you. 
And there have been many improve- 
ments in older products. For B. F. 
Goodrich research is continuous, on 
old products. as well as new. If you 
have a problem that might be solved 
by rubber — natural or synthetic — 
write The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Industrial Products Division, Akron, 


Ohio. ss | Be 
B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER goed SYNTHETIC proelnsld 
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*“FAIRBANKS-MORSE SCALES—ARBITERS OF BUSINESS” 


Can Be 


No Compromise! 


There can be no compromise in 
any industry where fast, accurate, 
reliable weighing is a factor. 

The decision of the scales must 
be final and absolute. . . with no 
tolerance for concessions or adjust- 
ments due to weighing inaccuracies. 


Fairbanks-Morse Scales more 
than meet that demand. They are 
accurate. They are reliable. They 
have been since 1830—when the 


first Fairbanks-Morse Scale was 
built. 

Today, Fairbanks-Morse Scales 
are found in every type of industry. 
They are used not merely as scales, 
but as highly efficient production 


tools that speed operations and 
eliminate costly errors. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fair- 
banks-Morse Building, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


rAIRBANHS - MORSE 
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The Cover—In this photograph 
are symbolized the chief elements 
of the destruction of Germany: 
Hitler and his Nazi party on one 
hand; the generals of the army 
High Command on the other. 
Back to the camera are the fat 
figure of Hermann Goring and 
the diminutive one of Joseph . 
Goebbels, party leaders. Over- 
shadowing Hitler in the center of 
the group and flanked by two 
members of the powerful General 
Staff is Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, 
chief of the High Command of 
the Wehrmacht. For the story of 
the fatal split between party and 
army see The Enemy ( Black Star 
photo ). 
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Bouquet From a Sailor . 

The boys enjoy: reading the Hawaii issue 
of Newsweex. The service we receive down 
here in the Admiralty Islands from your 
publication NEwsweEex is particularly good— 
getting here within five to six days. Your 
magazine gives us a complete picture of the 
news when it is still news. Thank you for 
your contribution to the boys at the U.S.N. 
Fleet Hospital No. 112 in the South Pacific. 

Tue Pin-Up Crus 
Relfe W. Leavitt, PhM 1/C 
U.S.N. Fleet Hospital No. 112: 
c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, . Calif. 


To a Corporate Body 


This morning at 7 a.m. double summer 
time, that is 5 a.m. Greenwich Mean Time, 


‘I was reading the latest issue of Newsweek 


to arrive. With a cup of tea and a cigarette 
I was enjoying this fine gift from America, 
meanwhile listening prayerfully to the thun- 
derous roar of some more very fine gifts from 
America—the United States bombers going 
over on their errands of dreadful retribution. 

And I thought-I can’t thank Bomber 
Command, but it would be a nice gesture to 
thank once more my kind friend in Cali- 
fornia who.subscribes to NEwswsex for me. 
Then'I thought it might be pleasant to thank 
NeEwsweEEk, too! It is not easy to write to @ 





A message from Mars 


HUS, casually and without fanfare, be- 

gins another great story in the history 
of aviation. For the Martin Mars is the 
largest air cargo transport in the world, 
and her recent maiden flight from San 
Francisco to Hawaii marks one more step 
toward the coming age of super-trans- 
ports. 

Harnessed to giant 3-blade Curtiss 
Electric propellers powered by four 2,200 
horsepowee Wright Cyclone engines, the 
Mars has already established many new 
records of performance. On a test run 
from Maryland to Brazil, for instance, 
this mammoth flying liner took off at a 


With a wingspread of 200 feet, the The Mars has the bulk of a 15- 
world’s largest air cargo carrier would house, yet flies and i 

h of a football two of her 161,-foot 
field. hull of the Martin Mars, 117 propellers at a standstill. ‘ 
‘eet from bow to stern, includes two full- tiss Automatic Pr 


Span two-thirds the | 
The hull 


length flight decks, with space for cargo, 


chronizer enables the pilot by a 


gross weight of 148,560 pounds — nearly 
75 tons — and flew 4,375 miles non-stop 
to Natal. On one leg of the return journey, 
35,000 pounds of cargo were carried — 
the largest payload ever transported by air. 

Operating today in the South Pacific as 
a member of the Naval Air Transport 
Service, performance such as this is an 
everyday occurrence for the Mars — a 
triumph of years that have been packed 
with the most closely coordinated re- 
search in airframe, propeller and engine 
design. : 

Today, the men and women who build 


of the giant 


ce) 





& crew of 15, and more than a score control to hold all the propellers 
of passengers, power plants in perfect step. 


Massively she swung seaward, like a liner clearing a 
windy roadstead. Trailing a plume of spray in the twi- 
light, she went “up on the step” and was off into space 
— anew star in the sky. 


the propellers for this great plane share 
with the builders of the Mars their pride 
in her performance. As part of the best 
trained team of workers in the world — 
the 5,000,000 who fly, service and build 
America’s air power — they share, too, the 
hope which that power holds. 

For an enlightened public sponsoring 
sound policies can make of aviation’s 
skills the most important legacy of this 
war... can make of our airpower a force 
for good, for lasting peace and a closer 
understanding between the nations of the 
world. 


. 


Look to the Sky, America! 


CURTISS 
WRIGHT 


tm} Manufacturing Divisions 
P CURTISS-WRIGHT AIRPLANE DIVISION 
WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
CURTISS-WRIGHT PROPELLER DIVISION 
* Buy War Bonds Today & 


© 1944, CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 

















Shooting the 








“Ble DUCKS” 


MILES AWAY 


Some 
Microhoned Bores in 
Antiaircraft and 
Other Ordnance 


Rifle Barrel Lands « Rifle 
Barrel Grooves © Recuper- 
ator Cylinders ¢ Regulator 
Cylinders ¢ Variable Re- 
coil Cylinders © Rifle Hoops « 
Tapered Gun Chambers. . 

(Guns from 2% feet to 75 
feet long—.30 caliber to 

16 inch in diameter), 









Shooting enemy planes at a distance of several 
miles is like shooting big ducks on a grand scale. 
The gunner must “lead” the target to allow for 
its movement while the shell is getting there. 


Hence, the antiaircraft gun is never sighted at 
what it is trying to kill—but at some point in 
advance of the target. 


The eye and experience of the most expert duck 
hunter would be of little use in shooting these “big 
ducks:’ The pointing of the gun is a complicated 
mathematical problem, solved by an elaborate 
plotting machine. The gun must follow orders 
of this plotting device with utmost exactness. 


Without precision of the very highest order in 
every critical part, the gun couldn’t hit the “big 
ducks.’ Antiaircraft fire would be mildly annoy- 
ing instead of having deadly accuracy. 


Microhoning contributes largely to this result 
because it provides the modern production ap- 
proach to precision in final stock removal— 
maximum precision control of surface character. 


Without this production approach to precision it 


would be impossible to build these “big duck” — 


guns in the quantities needed. 
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corporate body. However, the individual 
members are also doubtless human and not 
averse to appreciation. 

Here goes then: I enjoy Newsweex for its 
terse, brisk language, which so cleverly man- 
ages to avoid the too-telegraphic..I think 
your maps and, of course, your pictures are 
superb. I enjoy it all—it’s all good and I am 
grateful. 

HENRIETTA TRIMBLE 

St. Ursula’s 

Holborn 

London, England 


Poon 


Good Old Days 


In an article on the Blondie series in radio 
and movies (your issue of July 10, page 83), 
you have the following to say of Penny Sin- 
gleton, who peren- 
rag plays Blon- 


“In 1988 Colum- 
bia hired Penny, 
whose rather short 
career ‘had been 
highlighted by a 
summer stock ren- 
dition of the torrid 
Tondelayo in 
‘White Cargo’.” 

Short career, 
hell. As early as 
1926, when I was 
a college boy lucky 
enough to date this 
Irish eyeful occa- 
sionally, Penny Sin- 
gleton was a high- 
‘priced find of the . 


from Messrs. Shubert. In 
New York Herald Tribune their t vag: 


Blondie made the «7). Great Temp- 
Sunday roto with tations,’’ she 
this pose in 1926 . danced, sang, and 

“" acted dumb as 
young Jack Benny’s foil. In those days she 
used her real name, Dorothy McNulty. Also 
(as the enclosed clipping from The New York 
Herald Tribune of June 6, 1926, shows) 
Blondie’s hair had not grown blonde [see 
cut]. It was as raven as her eyes were blue. 

Harry McGuire 
Pinehurst, N. C. 


With all respect to Mr. McGuire's youth- 


‘ful recollections of the 14-year-old Dorothy 


McNulty, the Shubert office reperts that she 
played a “minor featured role” in “The 
Great Temptations” of 1926. The McNulty 
career, more obscure than the Singleton one, 
started in 1921 when she sang in movie 
theaters outside Philadelphia at the age of 
9. At 12 she joined a vaudeville troupe which 
in Newburgh, N. Y., and at 13 was a 
broadway chorus girl in “Sky .High.” 


Poon 


Reaction to Brewster 


We have just read in the June 12 issue of 
Newsweek of the demonstration of em- 
ployes upon the’ closing of the Brewster 
plant. Such an attitude is contemptible! In- | 
stead of being thankful that fewer planes 
have been needed and fewer lives have been 
lost, they show that their only interest in the | 
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Supreme Among Summer Drinks... 


A cold fact for a hot day: a Cuba Libre made with Bacardi quite outdoes any other you've 
ever tasted! For here is flavor as well as frost — that unique, inimitable Bacardi flavor 
that lifts this and other favorite drinks above the commonplace. Remember, the.same 
Bacardi has meant quality for over 82 years. Be sure it’s on the bottle from whence comes 
the liquor for your next Cuba Libre...or your next Cocktail, Collins or a Highball. 
3 AND REMEMBER — NOTHING TAKES THE PLACE OF WAR BONDS! 

% A Bacardi Cocktail must be made with Bacardi (Ruling of N. Y, Supreme Court, Apr. 28, 1936) RuM—8g9 Proor—Bacardi Imports, Inc., N.Y. 














...takes 1,250 pounds 


of sub-zero 


Cie at Work 


WHEREVER YOU LIVE, you’ve probably 
enjoyed the delicacy of fresh frozen fish 
out of season. But do you realize the 
vast quantities of “Air at Work’ it 
takes to deliver those tender, tasty mor- 
sels to your table? . . . with all their 
ocean-deep flavor intact? A leading 
producer tells us that each pound of 
seafood requires 14,400 cubic feet of 
Sturtevant engineered air in his quick- 
freeze process—that’s 1,250 times its 
own weight of “Air at Work’’! Take a 
quick trip with us through the steps 
that make quick-frozen fish a palatable 
reality ... ; 





1. ABOARD A TRAWLER—or at a dockside 
plant—still-gasping fish are filleted —plunged into 
pore-sealing brine—packaged—racked on hand 
trucks. And then—smack at the height of their 
flavorful best—‘“‘Air at. Work” takes over the 
task of arresting nature’s aging laws . . . freezing 
in just-caught freshness till the fish reaches your 
table—weeks, or even mon ths later... 





2. IN THIS TUNNEL, a wall of 24 Sturtevant 
fans blast air—cooled to minus 32° below zero—at 
and through, the cartons of fish. :Constant. criss- 

of this arctic air current speedily exhausts 
the heat of the fish . . . freezes them uniformly 
without the formation of flesh-bursting ice par- 
ticlee—the secret of successful quick-freezing . .. 





reduce both installation and initial fan costa... 
are a modification of a revolutionary design now 
going aboard U. S. Warships exclusively! 





WHEN COST PLUS gives way to “what's the cost?” in the post-war compet- 
itive world, you’ll most likely find many operations where“‘Air at Work” 
will help you better your products... better your profits. And Sturtevant 


is ready to work with you or your 
post-war planning committee— 
NOW—to ready the plans that 
will Put Air to Work to air condi- 
tion, heat, dry, convey, ventilate, 
control dust and fumes or burn 
fuel more economically, 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park » Boston 36, Mass. 





Sturtevant | 


WY 3. 
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war is a selfish desire to obtain high wages. 
Instead of being thankful for the swell job 
the Navy is doing, they contend that the men 
that are already giving their lives also owe 
them a living! 

Ane WE Ficutinc To Win Tuts War, OR 
ArE WE FicatTINc TO PROVIDE BREWSTER 
EMPLoYEs WITH Joss AT $1.06 an Hour? 


Crt. Max R. Kine 
Sct. Rocer J. FREmURG 
Ha. VI Island Command 
c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 
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More Julep Lore 

Col. Vaughn Flannery (Newsweex, June 
19) contributes to the lore of juleps. He 
states that in Maryland “it is our notion that 
the finest mint is that which grows-wild 
along the streams of our broodmare pad- 
docks.” Colonel Flannery has not been a 
resident of Maryland very Jong. 

In the olden times a planter of Southern 
Maryland went to the West Indies on busi- 
ness. While there he died and left directions - 
that his body be returned to his plantation 
for burial. It was returned, as was the custom 
at that distant date, in a keg of spirits and 
buried. Around his grave sprang up the best 
mint to be found anywhere, as is generally 
acknowledged by old-timers. 

* I should be glad to give Colonel Flannery, 
my neighbor, some of the roots (onee re- 
moved) of this superlative and to him un- 
known mint. 


Joun H. Scarrr 
Pork Forest 
Hyde P.O., Md. 


@ There is so much lore, tradition, and senti- 
ment about the mint julep that many will 
think it sacrilege to undertake to still these 
factors by making a scientific investigation 
of the mint julep. Yet that is what we have 
done. The report relates to three phases: 
the botanical; the chemical; the physical. 
The present controversy relates only the first 
phase. 

The mint plant evolved the flavor to re- 
buff menacing insects. The mint plant had 
no idea about the mint julep when it evolved 
this flavor. (The idea of the mint julep was 
an idea of the gods.) As a result, plant 
flavor is strongest when bugs are most 
menacing and varies during the day. A 
rough classification of the best times for 
picking mint: 

Field mint, soon after daylight; branch 
mint, about 8 o'clock in the morning; woods 
mint, middle of the morning. 

Colonel Flannery notes someone has made 
the suggestion that gin be used in a mint 
julep. It is not surprising that people who 
put sugar in corn bread should also put gin 
in a julep. When made with gin the drink is 
not a mint julep, but what is known as a 
Colonel Barclay, and there is this salient 
distinction. A mint julep is a mint julep no 
matter how many times it is refreshed. How- 
ever, each time a Colonel Barclay is re- 
freshed it is demoted. On the first refresh- 
ment it becomes a Major Barclay, on the 
second a Captain Barclay, and so on. 


F. O. Ricuey 
Cleveland, Ohio 





























NO. DON’T TRY IT THIS WAY! | 





















































PREPARING payroll checks 
isn’t child’s. play . . . and 
it’s nothing to toy around 
with! If you want a -pay- 
roll method that will — 


Cut down the time it takes to 


Cut down on record keeping 
—and help solve your man- 
power problem — 


Simply call your nearest 
Comptometer Co. represen- 
tative and ask for details on 


write checks and get them ‘ the Comptometer Check- 


Cut down the cost per check 


1.W. avER @ GON 


and-Payroll Plan. There’s 
no charge . . . and he'll be 


COMPTOMETER 





happy to explain this quick 
and efficient method with- 
out obligation. The Compt- 
ometer, made only by Felt 
& Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, 1731 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, 
Illinois, is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Co. 


REG. U. $. PAT. OFF. 
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head the: odds are that: sou ‘are either an 
executive employing 51.2 persons, or a 
professional man, or operate your own 
business. 


With an income far above the na- 
tional average, you are a stockholder in 
sev corporations and own your own 
home. The war has brought you a serv- 
ant problem. You still drive 1.3 cars and 
entertain 4.1 guests a week, The chances 
are one in four that you travel regularly 
by plane. You have 2.5. radios (your fa- 
vorite program is In- 

‘formation Please) 
and own a dog (prob- 
ably a cocker span- 
iel), sharing your ra- 
tion points with him 
—although a few of 
you prefer more ex- 
otic pets, from red 
ants to ducks. 





~ You are a leader in community 
affairs, belonging to 1.8 clubs, and are 
active in Civilian Defense. The chances 
are one in six that you have famous an- 
cestors (and one‘in 85 that you are de- 
scended from a President. of ‘the United 
States). You attended college and’ are 
seeing that your children get a better edu- 
cation than you did. You own 186.7 books 


.and buy 14.2 new-ones each year with the 


help of Newswaler ¢ book department. 


In sports sports your taste runs more to 
college football than to baseball. You still 
find time for hobbies. Your favorites are 
photography, fishing, and golf, but: this 
year you are giving a lot of time to a 
victory garden, ‘an 
we are astonished ¢ at... 
the size of it. 
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At the Fighting Fronts 
{Missing in Action 


eed a number of 
months now we 
have been talking 
aboutourselves, but 
this week we are 
reversing the pro- 
cedure to talk ahout 
you. We believe 
that it is of the 
pratt importance to an editor to know 

readers. Several months ago we con- 


ducted a survey in which thousands of 








you cooperated, and from the results we 
ve constructed a composite picture of 
ou and ec family. We trust that you 
ave no objection to being viewed in gen- 
eralities and cut up into fractions. Here 
you are: 


Your family is in neat mathemati- 


cal balance with 3.8 persons—2.2 adults . 


and 1.1 children: One member is in the 
armed forces and it is a good bet that he 
holds a commission. If you are the family 


You are a 
news-hungry family, 
spendingalmostthree _ 
hours a day reading 
two newspapers and 
listening to news 
broadcasts. Each week 2.3 members 
of the family read. NEWSWEEK, and we 
are glad to report that women are right in 
there, only .1 person behind men. Having 

you pass it on to be read by 1.7 
people outside the family, 


These are but a few of the many 
things we have learned about you. Basi- 
cally they all add up we — fact that you . 
are a very important fellow in your com- 
munity, and many of you are important 
in the nation. We are impressed with our 
rie gad in keeping you well in- 
formed, for you wield a great influence 
on the future of America. 











“Human camels” are the Hamals: who here carry heavy loads 
of licorice roots that will be ferried to the American Export 
Lines vessel anchored off a port in Turkey. The Hamal is always 
loaded by other men, just as four-footed burden-carriers are! 


WHERE THE SAILOR 
HELPS THE DOCTOR! 


HARDLY a day goes by that you don’t 
eat or wear or use things that have 
been brought in merchant ships from 
across the oceans of the world. Drugs, 
foods, and many materials that go 
into the making of necessities of life 
come over the seas — in exchange for 
billions of dollars’ worth ‘of U. S. 
products sold in foreign lands. 

In the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, our Congress pointed out that 
a modern, large merchant fleet is 
“necessary for the national defense 
and development of (our) foreign 


and domestic commerce,” and di- 
rected the U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion to enlarge our dangerously 
shrinking merchant marine. 


Control .of our vital foreign trade - 


depends, said Congress, upon a U.S.- 
flag fleet “constructed in the U.S., 
manned with a trained and efficient 
citizen personnel . . . owned and 
operated under the U. S. flag by cit- 
izens.” War emphasized America’s 
need . . . and, under the guidance of 


the War Shipping Administration, our | 


country has built up a merchant 


Many a dose of medicine is made palatable because ifs taste Is masked 
by the flavor of licorice — one of the necessities our merchant sailors bring 
us from Mediterranean countries. There's licorice in many cough lozenges, 
syrups and other medications—as well as in childhood’s favorite candy. 


marine large enough to supply our 
many war fronts and assure our future 
overseas business. 

American Export Lines’ part in 
this rebirth of the U. S. merchant 
marine has brought us new ships, 
new citizen crews — calling upon all 
our experience in trading with coun- 
tries from Spain to India. Our opera- 
tions today are secret ... but when 
peace comes, our cargoes and ports of 
call will depend entirely on what you 
and other Americans want to buy and 
sell abroad! 
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American Export Lines 
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' EMERGENCY STEERING STATION on U. &. hattieship. The hetmemen gots steoring Inctructions ever © bettie telephone. The two ether ion are intently watebing thelr gangee. 


The Big “Battle Wagons” Are Run by Telephone 


There are more than 2000 tele- 
phones on just one battleship. 


And many, many thousands on 
all the ships in the Navy. 


The needs of war have first call 
on the country’s manufacturing 
capacity and manpower, That 
is why there is not enough tele- 
phone equipment to take care of 


all civilian requirements and 
why many people now have to 
wait for telephone service. 


It will be some time before all 
who want service can get it. 
We'd like those who must wait 
to know that we shall continue 
to do everything possible to 
shorten that time. 


“GIVE 7 TO 10 TO 
THE SERVICE MEN”? 


and help their night-time 
Long Distance calls from the 
camps get through quicker 
to the folks at home. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


The political campaign will prevent 
Congress from declaring its postwar oil 
and aviation policies until after the elec- 
tion regardless of the outcome of interna- 
tional conferences; a a loom large in 
the next session . . . Before election, how- 
ever, Congress will probably provide 
more liberal unemployment benefits and 
transportation back home for war work- 
ers . . . Republican governors will not 
exert much influence on GOP policies as 
a bloc, although certain of them will as 
individuals . . . Watch for a conference 
on Pacific war problems soon, as the bat- 
tle gains in intensity; the agenda has al- 
ready been discussed at the White House. 


Brazil Development Talks 


Look for early talks on development 
of Brazil's: natural .resources. Brazilian 
Finance Minister Arthur de Souza Costa, 
delegate to the Bretton Woods monetary 
conference, will take up these items with 
U. S. officials and private-industry heads: 
(1) what Brazil can furnish the UNRRA; 
(2) fuel oil and farm machinery for de- 
velopment of its three southern states; 
(8) establishment of a Brazil central 
bank; (4) permission for U.S. petroleum 
interests to develop untapped lands: in 
partnership with local interests; and (5) 
construction of twenty merchant ships in 
U.S. yards for the Lloyd Brasileiro. 


Military Lines 

At Saipan the Allied policy of bombing 
rainwater reservoirs, the only potable sup- 
ply, caused more than 3,000 Japs to die 
of thirst . . . The 13,000,000 dependents 
of persons in the armed forces have re- 
ceived more than $5,000,000,000 in the 
ast 25 months . . . Vice President Wal- 
ace saw enough Soviet military strength 
in Siberia to convince him that Russia 
could now withstand any Jap attack. 


Italian Muddle 

That confusion on talks about publish- 
ing the Italian armistice terms is due 
largely to mind-changing by the govern- 


ments, Originally, the U.S. and Britain 


were not against publication, but the 
Ba government said their severity 
would cause a serious reaction in Italy 
and impair Italian cooperation with the 


Allies. Military leaders agreed. Now the 
Bonomi government wants them pub- 
lished on the theory that public reaction 
will force modification. London and 
Washington are opposed because they 
would then have to admit, possibly at the 
cost of home embarrassment, that many 
of the terms have never been put into 
effect or have been softened in practice. 


Clark’s Narrow Escapes 

Some of Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark’s 
death brushes have made headlines: his 
narrow escape from a booby trap and 
the-mistaken shelling of his landing craft 
by Allied guns at Anzio. Three more 
hair-raising episodes were not disclosed. 
While the general was in the field, Ger- 
man bombers spotted and blew to rub- 
ble the truck in which he made his head- 
quarters. Again, north of Rome after its 
capture, a barrage balloon cable sheared 
off a wing of his plane; Clark and pilot 
crash-landed, unhurt. Then, a few min- 
utes after his jeep slithered up a road 
near the Italian- Front, a German shell 
opened an immense crater where he had 
passed. 


Spanish Airports Deal 


Stories to the effect that Spain will ask 
reciprocal airport rights in continental 


U.S. in return for commercial facilities | 


in Spain are fiction. There js no such 
deal. Spain welcomes the new line of 
communication for the commercial stimu- 
lus and the prestige in Europe it will 
bring. Pan-American Airways, however, 
is likely to be perturbed over the deal 


~ since it would enable other U. S: lines to 


by-pass Pan-American’s Lisbon terminal 
where the company enjoys exclusive land- 
ing rights. Incidentally, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board officials who told Lisbon 
reporters that they were there to “nego- 
tiate” for the bases are in for some State 
Department criticism. The arrangements 
were made through diplomatic channels 
on Nov. 16, 1943. The CAB: representa- 
tives acted only in a technical capacity. 


National Notes 


Congressmen are still receiving letters 
from soldiers overseas assailing John L. 
Lewis for his stand during the coal-strike 
crisis months ago . . . Francis Henry 
Taylor, director of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, is in England advising the U. S. 
Commission for the Protection and Sal- 
vage of Artistic and Historic Monuments 
. . . Morris Cooke, longtime friend of 
F.D.R. and mediator in the Mexican oil 
dispute, could have the post of Ambassa- 


dor to Bolivia but refuses it because he 


tion. 


Trends Abroad 


S pain will soon restore the recognition 
it withdrew from governments in exile 
on German demand . . . Incidentally, 





Spain stopped all wolfram deliveries to. 
the Reich during July . . . Don’t assume’ 


that the turning over of Rome and other 
areas to Italian administration means the 
local governments are already strong 
enough to handle the work; Allied offi- 
cials are doing most of the governing 
from behind the scenes but using ex- 
perienced Italian bureaucrats . . . British 


hopes to achieve unity among the Greeks 


are rapidly slipping; the Greek exile gov- 


ernment now seems as much at odds with ~ 


internal-resistance movements as ever. 


Partitioning the Reich 

Those London sources who recently 
divided Germany into three well-defined 
Allied occupation zones may be red-faced 
when the real occupation plan unfolds. 
It’s true that Russia will get the Eastern 
triangle, including Silesia’s coal and heavy 
industry. But the even more heavily in- 
dustrialized western sector, which the 
tipsters had awarded exclusively to Brit- 
ain, actually is gerrymandered 
it and the U.S. onthe European Ad- 
visory Commission’s maps. Military and 
diplomatic factors dictating the bound- 
aries are currently hush-hush. However, 
of the west’s three biggest industrial areas 
—the Ruhr Valley, Saar Basin, and Frank- 


fort—at least one is. likely to go to the. 


U.S., and projected tripower occupa- 
tion of Berlin assures the U. S. a voice.in 
control of the German electrical trust 
centered there. 


Occupation Problems 
Even tougher than the boundary ques- 


tion was the problem of how to ad- 


minister the occupied zones. Under neces- 
sity’s spur, the advisory commission is 
now developing a single policy to be fol- 
lowed by all the Allies. Different systems 
would have meant interzone population 
shifts, unilateral border controls against 
such shifts, and uneven industrial output. 
These, in turn, would have fostered inter- 
Allied frictions and might have produced 
a state of chaos. Bound up with the search 
for a common policy are such vital long- 
term matters as reparations, f 


living standards, and the future of Ger- 4 
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man industry. Thus, the commission has 
become a laboratory for testing the 
strength of Allied resolves to agree on a 
paramount postwar question—the status 
of Germany. 


Air Battle Lines 


Anti-robot planes able to overtake the 
V-1 are the Tempest, Typhoon, and the 
latest models of Spitfires, Mosquitoes, 
and Mustangs . . . Some robot chasers 
suffer from bomb splinters when they 


- succeed in hitting and blasting the Nazi 


missiles .. . AAF personnel now fly with 
British crews in the RAF’s heavy night 
bombers . . . To attack ships, British 
Coastal Command planes now use rocket 
projectiles and torpedoes instead of skip- 
bombing from masthead height. 


Aviation ‘Secrets’ 


London aviation magazines are as per- 
turbed over the censorship of military 
aviation developments there as U.S. 
trade magazines have been over British 
disclosure of some USAAF information 
withheld from the American press. Al- 
though London broke the first stories on 
the B-29 and the B-32, Britain’s leading 
aviation magazine, The Aeroplane, re- 
cently became indignant when it learned 
that as early as last February tons of 
leaflets comparing the B-17 and the still 
“secret” B-29 had been dropped in Ger- 
many and occupied countries. Sarcas- 
tically it wrote: “The Aeroplane is now 
considering appointing aeronautical cor- 
respondents in Germany and enemy-oc- 
cupied countries in order to learn official- 
ly — facts about our own. air- 
craft. 


Desert Power Politics 


King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia is in- 
creasing pressure on the British to re- 
store the Hejaz Railway which once con- 
nected his country with Palestine, Trans- 
Jordan, and Syria. It was abandoned 
after the last war. Ibn Saud now wants 
it rebuilt and furnished with new equip- 
ment to strengthen his position in the 
coming race-with King Farouk of Egypt 
and Emir Abdullah of Trans-Jordan for 
leadership of an Arab Federation. His 
drawback has been lack of communica- 
tions with the rest of the Arab world. 
The railway question may be brought up 
at future negotiations on the trans- 
Arabian pipeline, which will create more 
traffic for Palestine and Syrian Mediter- 
ranean ports. 


Foreign Notes ° 


Hungary’s persecution of the Jews has 
not interfered with some families buying 
their freedom; relatives of a wealthy iron 
magnate obtained releases and exit visas 
to Switzerland; the price, 2,500,000 
Swiss francs . . . More than half the mem- 
bers of the Polish division interned in 
Switzerland when France fell have made 
their way back into France and joined the 


Maquis . . . U.S. mobile cranes sent to 
London via Lend-Lease are playing a 
major role in rescuing robot-bomb vic- 
tims from imprisoning débris . . .. The 
“secret station” similar to Gustav Sieg- 
fried Eins, which has puzzled radio 
shortwave monitors (Periscope, July 24), 
features a speaker who cannot be identi- 
fied with voices previously heard by 
BBC, OWI, or Moscow; he recently ad- 
dressed a “Werner Ostendorf” with whom 
he spent last winter in Russia. 





Postwar Insecticides 


The chemical industry is making tre- 
mendous strides in developing new insec- 
ticides for wide postwar distribution. 
General Chemical Co. has produced Gen- 
icide, a coal-tar derivative for use against 
the worms of the Northwest apple coun- 
try’s codling moth and the Oriental moth, 
which infest peaches. Since fruit growers 
can spray it without fear of poisoning— 
it’s nontoxic to humans and all other 
warm-blooded animals—exporters will be 
able to sell to countries which formerly 
refused produce treated with poison 
sprays. DDT, already proved against ty- 
phus-bearing lice, has had more spec- 
tacular notice. But DDT, while promis- 
ing control of many insect pests, is still 
in experimental stages and, since the 
Army uses all available supplies, tests 
have been sharply curtailed. 


New Shipbuilding 


Washington observers see an urgent re- 
quest of the Joint Chiefs of Staff behind 
the Maritime Commission’s routine an- 
nouncement that contracts have been let 
for 2,500,000 tons of new shipping. The 
war in the Far East, where the U. S. ad- 
vance has developed more rapidly than 
expected, calls for more ships to move 
equipment and supplies. In consequence, 
U. S. shipyards will be called on, within 
the year, to produce many high-quality 
vessels—about 174 Victory ships, 30 C-1s, 
15 C-2s, 7 large tankers, and 32 coastal 
cargo carriers. These take longer to build 
than did the discontinued Liberties. The 
present program will have to be radically 
reorganized to take care of the new con- 
struction, which will put a heavy strain 
on the big yards. 


Surplus-Property Legislation 
Congressional sources think the House 
may finally pass surplus-property legisla- 
tion before the Senate does. Just before 
the recess, Representative Colmer intro- 
duced the first over-all bill, paralleling 
one suggested to the Senate by Adminis- 
trator Clayton, with this exception: After 
the war the administrator could force 
government agencies to relinquish goods 
they hold too long. But there’s also 
talk in the Senate of pushing through 
the House-passed and F.D.R.-approved 
O'Leary bill. This would modernize the 
government setup for handling surplus 
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property but would not eliminate the 
need for special surplus war-property 
legislation. Both bills .ban government 
operation of U.S.-owned war plants in 
competition with private industry. 


Business Footnotes 


Liquor stores in a number of large 
cities are having an old-fashioned price 
war; the August “holiday” for distillers 
has caught some storekeepers stocked 
up with cane and fruit spirits which they 
are now trying to unload before grain 
spirits become more plentiful . . . If 
Brazil and Colombia cut down coffee 
shipments in protest against U. S. ceiling 
prices as threatened, rationing may have 
to be restored . . . Anglo-U.S. trade 
talks will be held soon to consider. export 
and import licenses and the lifting of 
postwar trade handicaps among the Eng- 
lish-speaking powers. 





Book Notes 


ee 

A fairs of Destiny,” a new Simenon 
thriller (the first in months? with two 
murders on the French coast, is due from 
Harcourt, Brace in November .. . In 
“Anything a Horse Can Do,” for August 
publication by Reynal & Hitchcock, Col. 
H. F. Gregory tells why the helicopter 
flies and how it’s piloted, and forecasts 
its future . . . Henry Holt plans the Oct. 
25 publication of another Emie Pyle 
book, “Brave Men” . . . Margaret Halsey, 
author of “With Malice Toward Some,” 
has written a light novel, to appear this 
fall, on a servicemen’s canteen and its 
problems. 


Movie Lines be 


Twentieth Century-Fox will use parts 
of the Navy’s own Kodachrome record 
of the Saipan battle in “The Fighting 
Lady,” the story of an anonymous battle- 
ship . . . After two years’ absence Lee 
Tracy, recently discharged from _ the 
Army, is returning to the screen in 
R-K-O’s “Betrayal to the East” . . . Stu- 
dios are preparing for the reopening ot 
foreign markets by signing up “voices” 
to dub in; French, Spanish, and Italian 
are most in demand. 


What’s Happened To—? 

Former Sgt. Joseph L. Lockard of 
Williamsport, Pa., whose unheeded de- 
tection of the Jap planes’ approach to 
Pearl Harbor won him fame and officer’s 
training, is now an AAF first lieutenant 
instructing in aircraft detection at Drew 
Field, Fla. . . . Dr. Hu Shih, former pop- 
ular Chinese ambassador to the U. S., is 
studying and lecturing in New York; a 
heart ailment keeps him from going back 
to China by air . . . David Ginsburg, 


whom Leon Henderson thought “irre- 
placeable” but who later volunteered for 
military service, is now a second lieuten- 
ant and supply officer in England. 








“Vision to Anticipate the Needs of 


sapttree er 


scan Creates New Industries Today ” )) 


Out of the wealth of experience comes ability to create the 
new. And out of the crucible of war will come many great 
new industries, with products that are destined to provide 
mankind with a new freedom, a new joy in living. 


For nearly a quarter century, Evans Products Company 
has pioneered the development and use of new products, 
each of which has contributed a new utility, new economy 
and new benefits to the American public and those basic 
industries serving it. : 

In transportation—automotive, aviation, rail and marine; 
in home building; in wood products and plastics; in 
domestic appliances—heating and ventilating; in organic 


’ chemistry; Evans Products Company is a producing force, 


fashioned to serve the needs of tomorrow. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS - 


PRESIDENT 


EVANS PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


DETROIT 


Evans War Products: Machine Gun Mounts e Tenk and Automotive Heating and 
Ventilating Equipment e Evanair Water Heaters e Aircraft Engine Mounts e Airplane 
Landing Gear Beams eo Battery Separators © Prefabricated Houses @ Molded 
Plywood Products ¢ Skyloeder ¢ Utility Leeder » Auto-Londer ¢ Auto-Railer ° 
Auto-Stop e Stampings e Evanasir Domestic Heating -quipment 
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Turmoil inside Germany hasn’t budged the Allies from their 
unconditional-surrender demand. As matters stand, armistice 
terms drawn up by the European Advisory Commission would 
be the same whether the Nazis or the Junker generals throw in 
the sponge. Occupation measures even anticipate a Germany in 
anarchy as a result of civil war. 


Modified terms are still being urged by Washington’s policy- 
making fringe. One projected blueprint calls for several armis- 


tice plans: A last-ditch fight led by the Nazis would bring harsh 


terms; a quick surrender by an insurgent government, milder 
measures. 


Backers argue that alternative plans, presented as an ultimatum 
at the decisive hours, might inspire a German mass uprising 
and spare Allied armies the ordeal of breaching German 
citadels. They see in the Hitler death plot a sign that Germany 
is ripening for such a step. 


Prospects of a pre-armistice deal remain slight. Only the unani- 
mous decision of Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin can change 
existing~policy. Stalin has been implacable against the German 
military caste. Neither Roosevelt nor Churchill harbors any 
sympathy for the warmongering German General Staff. 


Demands for setting up a United Nations Council at once will 
be ignored. Hull and other White House advisers insist (1) that 
France and small Western European nations first be freed and 
(2) that stable, representative governments be set up in nations 
now being liberated, notably Poland and Italy. Exiled and pro- 
visional regimes lack the necessary popular mandates, accord- 
ing to this thesis, with which Churchill and Stalin agree. 


The War Food Administration’s ration holiday on certain cuts 
of lower-grade beef provoked OPA jitters. The OPA sees a pos- 
sible precedent for PAW encroachment on gas rationing or 
WPB tampering with consumer-goods controls. It may ask War 
Mobilizer Byrnes or Attorney General Biddle to intervene. 


Small-business champions are pluggin for subdivision of gov- 
ernment-owned war plants among ite companies. Makers of 
bicycles, refrigerators, radios, etc., would buy or lease surplus 
aircraft factories and other huge plants, cooperatively. Some 
officials advocate sale-price or rent concessions. 


Immense invasion needs have disrupted the civilian oil sup- 
plies.The PAW had counted on pipeline and rail deliveries to 
meet the needs of the Atlantic States. But these deliveries in 
great measure have gone to forces overseas. 


Slackened military demands in the next 30 days would build up 
Eastern stocks. Otherwise, the increasing scarcity of gas and 
fuel oil threatens the Eastern Seaboard with the toughest win- 


ter of the war. 


The German riddle prevents an accurate forecast of Allied fu- 
ture war demands. Germany’s surrender would, of course, lessen 
at once the transatlantic tanker flow and assure full supplies at 
home. Or, if the war goes on, the services could take a larger 


share of their needs from Gulf ports direct, saving the overland 
haul. But censorable reasons have prevented such a step thus far. 


East and Middle West will share alike in any winter oil pinch. 
The PAW says necessity requires equalizing shortages between 
the two. Pacific Coast supplies will continue tight because of 
the heavy demands of the Asiatic war. Self-sufficient Mountain 
States will be less affected by the squeeze. 


Germany’s collapse would bring cutbacks: in all production 
categories except ships. Ground weapons—tanks, artillery, muni- 
tions, trucks—would be hit hardest; aircraft would take a lesser 
cut, in view of the sustained campaign in the Pacific. Present 
schedules on fighting and transport vessels will be maintained. 


Peace in Europe would spur reconversion steps. Army subcon- 
tractors could start to make such durable goods as washing ma- 
chines, refrigerators, and vacuum cleaners. But manpower diffi- 
culties and government programming are expected to remain 
as production brakes. ; 


The WPB’s “fill-in” program, designed to feed smaller war 
plants on limited civilian output after Aug. 15, will be lost in 
the reconversion rush once the Reich surrenders. Current plans 
will permit plants unsuitable for essential items to turn out 
gadgets and trinkets. 


Labor’s reaction to large-scale cutbacks remains a constant 
worry. A WPB tryout of its smooth-the-way plan at the Worth- 
ington Pump plant in Holyoke, Mass., boomeranged. Employes 
responded with a stay-in strike to maintain all-out production. 


The crises in the German and Jap camps brought on a Con- 
gressional itch for action on postwar bills. When the chambers 
recessed, leadership plans called for an easy spell after the Aug. 
1 reassembly—infrequent sessions, no controversial legislation 
before Labor Day. Now many rank and filers want noses put 
to the grindstone at once. me 


Actually, many postwar bills will require many weeks of com- 
mittee. carpentering before floor action. Congressmen are most 
eager to get moving on the industrial demobilization bill, carry- 
ing aid for the reconversion jobless. But controversy is certain 
to delay its progress through committees. However, action may 
be advanced on other priority measures, i.e., the insurance anti- 
trust bill, flood control, postwar highways, crop insurance, and 
rail bankruptcy. 


Food planners want less meat on the hoof at the war’s end. 
Market gluts like this year’s would aggravate peacetime price 
problems. The WFA’s 1945 program calls for 18% fewer hogs to 
bring feed consumption in line with prospects. But hog growers 
are vexed by current feed shortages, price kinks, and marketing 
snarls, and polls forecast a 28% cut unless the WFA steps in. 


The 1944 egg deluge won't recur soon. Midsummer chick hatch- 
ings are only a third of last year’s volume. Feed scarcities and 
slim profits are driving backyard poultrymen from business. But 


, autumn-hatched hens will keep the supply in balance. 


Doorstep milk deliveries will probably continue stable. Military 
trends can’t affect the current high production. Overseas dried- 
milk demands should remain steady, liberated areas taking 
more, the armed forces less after armistice. But the WFA warns | 
that all estimates must allow for wide margins of error. 




































We publish here a letter, written to us as builders of the vessel, 


st in from a seaman who had served on the 1620-ton Destroyer Laffey, 
ylans lost on the night of November 13, 1942, off Guadalcanal. Due to 
out Navy regulations, the writer of the letter must remain anonymous. 

stant 

pe Dear Sirs: . 

oyes ° 

tion. I want to make a request that may seem a little unusual to you. 
I had the privilege of serving aboard the U.S.S. Laffey, No. 459, from 

Son. the time she went into commission until she was sunk by a Japanese 

Aug. , battleship in the night battle of November 13, 1942, off Guadalcanal. 

— The request I want to make is, I would like to have a picture 


of the Laffey. If you can’t grant this request, I want to thank your 
company for providing us- with such a wonderful piece of equipment 


son as was the Laffey. It may interest you to know the record of the ship 
it _ in her short existence. She sank four enemy destroyers, a cruiser, 
-may : helped to sink one battleship and heavily damaged another battleship 
~~ . and shot down two torpedo planes. However, the really amazing part. 
is the punishment she took:before she went down. We were hit with 

four fourteen-inch shells, ten five-inch shells, and a torpedo which 
Ty blew our stern off. Still we floated perfectly level. The reason we sank 


price 3 was the fire raging in No. 4 living compartment that set off the after 


~~ magazine. When that went, it blew the ship apart. 

Si I was fortunate enough to survive with a slight head wound. 
Now I am enjoying a thirty-day leave before returning to duty. 

atch- 

s and 

Bat Respectfully yours, 


: - Ma SM3/c 
Note—He got the picture. 
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INSPECTION PROBLEMS? 


Here’s how Controlled Lighting saves time on 
tough inspection jobs 


‘0 look inside a 75 mm. shell was difficult ... 

until G-E lighting engineers helped work out a 
faster, more accurate inspection method. A standard 
G-E reflector lamp with a mirror arrangement “turns 
shells inside out”—makes sure there’s no grease, 
dirt or pitting. It’s a typical example of. inspection 
methods that use controlled lighting . . : and it’s an- 
other instance where G-E engineers have helped to 
gain faster, better inspection methods. 


‘ 


(G-& REFLECTOR LAMP REFLECTING MIRROR 


lor the inspection of chatter in polished 2 ing of cloth seams, weave and finish cally for cartridge case inspection. It 

metallic surfaces. Reflections reveal de- ©* Shown above, this type of inspection per-.. makes use of reflected light from mirrors, 

fects of unevenness and other irregularities. | mits accurate examination of all seams in — showing the interior and primer cup end 
, pilot parachute manufacture. of the cases. 


| ~—o contrast patterns are useful Luminous panels permit aocuratocheck- 3 An inspection unit-developed specifi- 


In these special applications—or in stand- 
ard lighting installations—be sure you 
get the utmost in dependability and op- 
erating efficiency. Look for the famous 
G-E monogram on all the bulbs you buy. 
It’s your assurance of best results for 
every lighting purpose. 


Send For NewG-E Booklet That Gives The Facts On Lighting For Inspec- 
tion. Write to General Electric Co., Dept. NW -G, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 


LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY ANOTHER BOND THIS MONTH 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL {3 ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric Radio programs: "The G-E All-Girl Orchestra” Sunday, 10 p.m. EWT, NBC; "The World Today” news, every weekday, 6:43 p.m. EWT, CBS, 
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Third Reich’s Days Numbered 
by Revolt, Collapse in Fast 


Break-Through in Pacific 
Brings Japan’s Downfall Nearer; 
Cabinet Crisis a Symptom 


The shape of defeat for the Reich and 


for Japan has long been apparent in the 


course of military actions. Last week for 
the first time defeat also produced pro- 
found changes in the governments of the 
two Axis Powers. In a political as well as 
a military sense the war had thus reached 
a turning point. Because this startling 
and significant news so dominated the 
picture abroad NEwsweEEK presents in 
the following pages a detailed breakdown 


of the crisis that has seized the enemy. 

For the Reich the end was obviously 
much closer than for the Japs. What oc- 
curred inside Germany was the sure her- 
ald of imminent defeat. The revolt of the 
generals. underlined the desperate mili- 
tary position of the Nazis as no analysis 
could possibly do. It disposed of any pos- 
sibility that the Germans might be able 
to win through attrition. The generals 
who command the armies confessed by 
their actions that they didn’t think it 
could. And it also reduced to a minimum 
any chance that the Reich could stage a 
comeback through the use of any secret 
weapon or new technical means of war- 
fare. The greatest experts in the world, 





This historic picture showing some of 57,000 German prisoners marching through Moscow July 17 underlined 
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the officers of the German staff, ob- 
viously didn’t think so. 

The crack came because the German 
Army had at last been stretched to the 
breaking point. That has been the Allied 
objective all along. It was the basis of 
the second-front strategy. When the cru- 


cial moment arrived the alternatives - 


were: (1) an upheaval inside the Reich; 
(2) a collapse of the front somewhere. 
As it turned out, they both occurred at 
once and no doubt reacted on one an- 
other for the virtual collapse of the Ger- 
man Army on the eastern front was the 
direct cause of the internal crisis. 

In Japan the end was relatively distant. 
There the home-front crisis took the form 
of a political shift with the basic struc- 
ture undisturbed. Yet, fundamentally, 
this similarity existed: On Saipan, Guam, 
and Tinian the United States had achieved 
the equivalent of tlfe strategic break- 
main 3 of the Red Army on the eastern 
front. However, a number of factors mili- 
tated against rapid exploitation: the na- 
ture of warfare in the oceanic areas, the 
distances from Japan proper, and the 
special problems of supply. 


the Reich’s crisis. They were trapped and captured on the White Russian front 


a 
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THE CAUSE: REVOLT AGAINST HITLER 
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The Clique and the Party 


Col. Count Klaus von Stauffenberg 
stood only 6 feet from Adolf Hitler when 
he threw the bomb at the Fiihrer. And 
he missed. That was the most incredible 
part of the incredible story that came out 
of the Reich last week.* Yet bit by bit 
the evidence leaked out through a strin- 
gent censorship or was admitted by the 
Nazis themselves. It added up to an at- 
tempt by the German Army, in the midst 
of the greatest military crisis which ever 





The generals’ cry for peace stemmed from retreats on the Russian front 


faced the Reich, to throw out Hitler and 
the Nazis and form a peace government. 

This was no palace revolution. The 
roots went back deep in the relations 
between the Nazi party and the army 
(see page 19) and sup for the rising 
apparently extended far in the Wehr- 
macht. 


The Generals Strike: The attempt to 


kill Hitler was the first move although 
the dwork must have been laid long 
‘before. Stauffenberg (who died in the 
ber of an old Winttousberp family 
member of an urttem A 
As an aide to. Gen. Kurt Zeitzler, the 
Chief of Staff, his job evidently enabled 
him to break in on a conference between 
the Fihrer and thirteen military leaders, 
most of them admirals and generals of 
Hitler’s personal staff. Two generals and 
Heinrich Bergner, described as a stenog- 
rapher and believed to be a Hitler dou- 
ble, died from the explosion. (The next 
day Gen. Ernst von Stillpnagel, com- 
mander of German French occupation 
forces, was badly wounded in France by 
“terrorists.”) The scene was almost cer- 
tainly Hitler’s chalet at Berchtesgaden. 
The attempted assassination, according 


‘to the Nazis, occurred about 4:30 p.m.° 





oA totally unconfirmed story from ooreeriand 
double iu the Fuhrer. 


made the 
mistook Hitler’s 


| Thursday. Later that evenin 


the com- 
mander of a- battalion of Elite Guard 
troops in Berlin, Major Remer, received 
word through regular channels that Hit- 
ler had been killed, that disorders had 
broken out all over the Reich, and that 
he was to take over administrative head- 
quarters in the capital. However, Remer 
took the precaution of communicating 
with Propaganda Minister Joseph Goeb- 
bels, who speedily got in touch with 
Berchtesgaden and convinced the major 
that his orders had been falsified. 


Initernational 


Elsewhere, however, the generals’ 
scheme developed in a manner extreme- 
ly dangerous to the. Nazis. What ha 
pened was reluctantly revealed in radio 
speeches that Hitler, Marshal Hermann 
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that Himmler had been appointed com- 
mander of the army inside the Reich. 
Then, Col. Gen. Heinz Guderian, a 
tough Nazi stalwart, was appointed Chief 
of Staff in place of Col. Gen. Kurt Zeitz- 
ler (who, apparently. was genuinely 
sick). Finally, Col. Gen. Hans-Jiirgen 
Stumpff became commander of the Luft- 
waffe inside the Reich. 

The key to the meaning of these shifts 
was that they did not touch men who 
are in command of the German armies 
serving outside the Reich. That was the 
giveaway as to the identity of the re- 
bellious generals. They appeared to in- 
clude a large proportion of the active 
commanders. Only two front command- 
ers responded publicly to Hitler’s pleas 
for a vote of confidence. One was Mar- 
shal Giinther von Kluge, commander in 
France, and the other was Marshal Albert 
Kesselring. Field Marshal Wilhelm Kei- 
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THE BACKGROUND: THE FUHRER VERSUS THE ARMY 





Seeds of Ruin 


A decade of conflict was forecast in 
the picture. On one side stood President 
Paul von Hindenburg, a proud and 
stern military tradition traced in the mas- 
sive frame and granite features. The 
cold eyes, now veiled with senility, nev- 
ertheless reflected a strong distaste. On 
the other side stood Adolf Hitler, stoo 
shouldered, shifty-eyed, a man with the 
cunning weasel look of the bom con- 
spirator. The two types represented an 
antagonism so fundamental it was beyond 
reconciliation. : 

Yet Hindenburg thus accepted Hitler 
as Chancellor of the Reich in 1933. Both 
Hindenburg and the army, of which the 
old president was a typical product, felt 
that by using Hitler they could achieve 
their goal of rearming Germany. Hitler 
and the Nazis thought that by using the 
army ‘they could attain their objective of 
political domination. They made a pact 
of mutual assistance and mutual distrust. 


Round One: The first real clash oc- 
curred in June 1934. For months the 
army had worried over the increasing 
power of the. brown-uniformed storm 
troopers. Under Ernst Réhm, the disrepu- 
table homosexual adventurer; the Sturm- 
abteilungen aimed at absorbing the 
army. The army on the other hand want- 
ed to draw on the storm troopers for 
conscripts. 

The army, on the surface at least, won 
this battle when Hitler launched his fa- 
mous blood purge, killed Rohm, and 
drastically curtailed the power of the 
SA. However, at the same time, the 
Fiihrer struck at the army. Nazi gunmen 
broke into the home of General Kurt von 
Schleicher, retired Reich Chancellor, and 
killed both him and his wife. 

For the first time, the army got a 
glimpse of what they might expect from 
the Austrian corporal they so despised. 
Shortly thereafter Hitler again showed 
his mastery over the soldiers. He per- 


- suaded them to agree to have the army 


take an oath of allegiance to him. At the 
same time, he started the German re- 
armament program and made unlimited 
funds available to the gun-hungry gen- 
erals. In 1986 round one came to an end 
with another signal Hitler triumph: the 
Reichswehr marched into the Rhineland 
without opposition, despite the fears of 
the army. ae 


Round Two: The second crisis oc- 
curred in 1938. The ostensible cause was 
the marriage of Field Marshal Werner 
von Blomberg to his secretary, Erika 
Grihn. The marriage was in direct viola- 
tion of the officers’ code, and -the rest of 
the staff determined to punish Blomberg 
by forcing his resignation. Col. Gen. 


Werner von Fritsch, Commander-in-Chief ~ 


and the archetype of the Prussian officer, 


called a conference of leading officers on 
Jan. 28. 

But many of them also decided to take 
a firm line against the expansionist 
schemes of Hitler, particularly the im- 
pending actions against Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia. eir argument was 
that the German Army was not yet ready 
for a major war. 

A few days later, on Feb. 4, Hitler 
struck back at his “rebellious” generals, 
after having feceived a full inside report 
by Maj. ed Jodl, then his chief pipe- 
line to the High Command sanctum and 
now head of the Fihrer’s personal staff. 
Ina sunning, saneaticnn of his own au- 
thority, he d both Blomberg and 
Fritsch and personally took over supreme 
command of the armed forces. 


Round Three: Another crisis occurred 
in October 1938. It concerned a much 
more fundamental matter than any of the 
previous disputes. This was the clash be- 
tween Hitler’s attitude toward Russia and 
that of the army. The army’s attitude 
was to avoid a war with Russia at all 
costs: Hitler's was the opposite (see 
General Fuller’s War Tides). The cham- 
pion of the army in this quarrel was 
Colonel General ‘Ludwig Beck. He 
pressed a showdown with Hitler with the 
usual result—he was retired. 


Round Four: The next stage in army- 
party relations was a sort of sparring 
match, in which Hitler achieved his clos- 
est cooperation with the soldiers. Some 


of them were supposed to have opposed 
his plans for the invasion of Norway 


Denmark and the subsequent battle of | 
France. But the brilliant success of both 
these enterprises, for a time at least, shot | | 
the Fiihrer’s stock sky high. At the end of 
the French campaign, Hitler handed out 
honors right and left and created field 
marshals almost by the dozen. 


Round Five: However, the honey- 
moon was short-lived. In 1941 Hitler be- 
gan preparing for the attack on Russia. 
From all the evidence, there was violent 
opposition by most of the older members 
of the general staff. Apparently, however, 
they decided to give Hitler at least nom- 
inal support. . 

The next crisis did not arrive until 
December 1941, when the offensive 
against Moscow failed. The _ strategic 
question then arose as to whether to re- | 
treat or maintain the German lines as — 
they were. 

The generals, including Field Marshal 
Walther von Brauchitsch, favored a wide 
retreat. Hitler ordered that advance lines 
be held as they were. The winter, the — 
worst in 150 years, that then descended 
on the German Army, almost finished it. 
Brauchitsch resigned on Dec. 12, Hitler 
took over personal command of the army 
and later confessed the narrowness of 
the escape. ’ 

That was the beginning of the most 
decisive of the conflicts between Hitler 
and his generals. They considered that 
his strategy was ruinous. He was of the 
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Happier days: This prewar shot of Hitler reviewing the German Army 


didn’t reflect the conflicts that had already appeared 
between the generals and the Fihrer 
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opinion that it was like that of Napoleon, 


only without the mistakes. 
' It was put to a test at Stalingrad. That 


most resounding of German defeats was 


‘peculiarly the Fiihrer’s own brain child. 


The generals were nearly all against the 
campaign. rf 


Round Six: Stalingrad was also of vital 
importance because it marked the first 


' large-scale surrender of high-ranking 


German officers. The Russians worked on 
these men with immense skill. As a re- 
sult, a number of them under Gen. Wal- 
ther von Seydlitz, an old-line aristocrat, 
joined the Free Germany Committee in 
Moscow. # 

The Free Germany Committee im- 
mediately began a campaign of propa- 


ganda directed specifically at the German 
Army. It urged the soldiers to save the 
Reich by overthrowing Hitler. The result 
became fully apparent during the present 
German retreat, when 21 generals sur- 
rendered to the Russians. sth 

One of them, Lt. Gen. Edmund Hoff- 
meister, was captured near Bobruisk and 
went direct to Moscow, where he joined 
the Free Germany Committee. He there- 
upon wrote and authorized the Russians 
to publish a statement castigating Hitler 
pom blaming Germany’s military disasters 
on the Fiihrer’s strategy. 


Counteraction: Hitler was fully aware 
of the deep drift away from his leader- 
ship in the Wehrmacht. He attempted to 
counteract it by fundamental action: the 


formation of a rival army, the Elite 

Guard, or Schutzstaffel of Heinrich 

Himmler, the Gestapo chief. Soon there- 

after the Elite Guard was given regular 

fighting formations, the so-called Waffen 
S. 4 


These Waffen SS divisions were scat- 
tered throughout the army. The Elite 
Guard commanders were given high posts 
and always both the commanders and 
the divisions were put in such a position 
as to be able to quell any revolt that 
might arise against the Nazi regime. At 
the present time, there may be as many 
as 30 Elite Guard divisions. With Himm- 
ler, as Chief of the Home Amny, they 
are the main hope of Hitler in the last 
showdown stage of his struggle with the 
regular army. 





WAR TIDES 








The Berlin Plot: Did Beck Want to Deal With Russia? 


‘ by Maj. Gen. J. F. C: FULLER, C. B., C. B. E., D. S. O., British Army, Ret. 


Lonpon (by wireless)—When first 
I heard of the attempt on Hitler’s life 
the burning of the Reichstag building 
in February 19383 floated through my 
mind: Was this another piece of propa- 
ganda? Then, as the news came in, it 
became apparent that it was not. For 
why did Admiral Karl Doenitz address 
the German Navy? Field Marshal Her- 


-mann Goring the Luftwaffe? And Herr 


Adolf Hitler the army and the Nation? 
These three addresses clearly show the 
magnitude of the plot, which to* me 
became clearer still when the name of 
Col. Gen.’ Ludwig Beck was announced 
from Berlin as the chief conspirator. 

I knew Beck fairly well when he was 
chief of the German General Staff. In 
September 1935,- when I was the sole 
foreign representative present at Hit- 
ler’s grand army maneuvers, night- 


‘ly at Liineburg I dined with Beck and 


Field Marshal Werner von Blomberg, 
Minister of War, and also Col. Gen. 
Baron Werner von Fritsch, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the German Army. 
All these three officers were of the old 
regime; none was a Nazi although all 
loyally supported Hitler. 

Now, it will be remembered that in 
November 19388 all three were dis- 
missed from their posts. Ostensibly the 
trouble was over Blomberg’s marriage 
to Fraulein Erika Gruhn. Fritsch o 
posed this marriage as being beneath 
the dignity of a German general, but 
actually the quarrel between him and 
Blomberg was over mechanization. 
Blomberg progressive; Fritsch 
wasn’t. More important still, this quar- 
rel was seized upon as an excuse to 


Was 


liquidate the long-standing wrangle 
over Russia between the general staff 
and the heads of the Nazi party. 

Ever since the early ’20s there had 
been a hidden understanding between 
the Germans and the Russian General 
Staff. One thing Germany wanted to 
avoid in order to have a clear field in 
thé west was another war with Russia. 
In 1914-18 a two-front war had proved 
disastrous and the German General 
Staff were determined never to see its 
like again. ile the generals were 
strategically pro-Russian the Nazi party 
was politically anti-Russian, hence the 
clash. This pro-Russian understanding 
held firm until June 1987, when sud- 
denly the Kremlin announced the con- 
spiracy of Marshal Mikhail Tukha- 
chevsky. A terrific purge followed in 
which, according to W. G. Krivitsky, 
the OGPU liquidated some 35,000 of- 
ficers. Although these men were shot as 
Nazi spies, what was meant was that 
they or at least their leaders were col- 
seeeing with the German General 
Staff. 


How this purge was interpreted 
by the heads of the Nazi party is quite 
unknown to me. My assumption, how- 
ever, is that it fortified their position 
vis-a-vis the General Staff. Stalin, hav- 
ing beheaded his army, that army any- 
how for years to come would be of 
little account; therefore the dread two- 
front war might be set aside. Should 1 
be right in this, it goes far to explain 
the German General Staff's purge ot 
1938 in which Blomberg, Fritsch, Beck, 
and others disappeared. 


In the following year came the war 
and quite early in it Fritsch died under 
strange circumstances: As a nonserving 
officer he was shot when visiting the 


front lines in Poland. Then in 1941 the } 


war was extended to Russia and at that 
time a series of rumors came floating 
in that it was against the advice of cer- 
tain members of the German General 
Staff. Again these rumors were heard 
when Stalingrad was lost. 

Today it would appear that they 
were well-founded—that ever since June 
1941 there had been in Germany a 
group of senior generals and staff’ offi- 
cers bitterly opposed to the Russian 
adventure and still more so to its han- 
dling. And so it would seem that now 
that the second front has been opened 
this group determined to act. How? I 
suggest by getting into contact with 
the Russians in order to bring the war 
in the east. to an end before Germany 
is invaded. ; 


That they should turn to the Rus: 
sians instead of to the Americans and 
British is easily explained. Whereas 
Stalin has said: “Hitlers come and go 
but Germany remains,” the Anglo- 
Americans can offer nothing better than 
unconditional surrender, which to Ger- 
many as well as to Hitler means an- 
nihilation. T= approach Russia, Hitler 
must first be gotten rid of. Hence the 
conspiracy, and who more suitable to 
organize it a prominent member 
of the old pro-Russian German General 
StaffP This, at any rate,.is my reason 
for this little-expected and portentous 
event. 
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The Broken Chain 


Suppose an attempt had been made to 
assassinate President Roosevelt instead 
of Hitler..Suppose General Amold of the 
Air Forces and Admiral King of the Navy 
broadcast a warning to their respective 
services not to obey the orders of high 
officers attempting to usurp power and 
form a-peace government while General 
Marshall of the Army was mysteriously 
replaced by General Patton. Suppose 
General MacArthur were executed for 
his part in the conspiracy. Suppose Gen- 
eral Bradley had been captured in Nor- 
mandy and issued a statement in Berlin 
blaming the President for a disastrous 
American strategy. 

It is hard for Americans to make such 
suppositions as these—even as an intel- 
lectual exercise—because they dre too in- 
credible. Nevertheless, translated into 
American terms, that is about what hap- 
pened in the Reich last week. While 
differences of national psychology make 
it impossible to carry the analogy any 
farther, it is still useful in giving some 
idea of the shock the revolt against 
Hitler must have produced on the Ger- 
man Army and the prospects it opens up 
to the Allies, 


Disintegration vs. Obedience: The 
effect on the army as a whole was bound 
to be one of disintegration. The basic im- 
portance of the Hitler-Wehrmacht con- 
flict lay in the fact that in this war, as in 
the last, the nerve of the army itself 
broke in the face of defeat. In 1918, 
however, it was able to force the Hohen- 
zollern regime to- make peace—although 


peace meant the end of Kaiser Wilhelm. ' 


In 1944, the army was forced to attempt 
to kill Hitler because for the Fiihrer 
peace is completely impossible. 

In 1918, by engineering the Armistice, 
the Germany Army was able to maintain 
its own cohesion and foster the myth that 
the home front really stabbed the Wehr- 
macht in the back. In 1944, whether the 
Army ever succeeds in unseating the 
Fihrer or not, the net result will be a 
crumbling away of the armed forces 
themselves. For the sake of future peace 
the Allies could not have wished for a 
better development. And in the imme- 
diate prospect, it almost certainly meant 
at the least a shortening of the conflict 
and at the best a collapse of the Wehr- 
macht in the foreseeable future. 

The effect of the army revolt will prob- 
ably be most serious on the officer corps. 
In the first place, so. many of its members 
are involved, men who embody all those 
martial virtues associated in the German 
military mind with Potsdam and _ its 
goose stepping and monocle-wearing tra- 

itions. Even for thosé not connected 
with the plot, the implications must come 


in Moscow (see page 19), attributing 
defeat to Hitler’s mad strategy, will fur- 
ther befuddle officer morale. 

As for the German soldier, the revolt 
will strike at the very core of all his 
training: unquestioning obedience. More 
than anything else, that has enabled the 
German Army to fight against tremen- 
dous odds. Now the whole structure of 
obedience has been thrown into ques- 
tion. Troops in the ranks have been told 
that they must kill officers who do not 
support Hitler—an act bound to cut 
across their deepest loyalties. In an in- 


THE PROSPECT: DISINTEGRATION OF THE WEHRMACHT ° 


the Elite Guard, Himmler’s own organi- 
zation, will side with the Nazis against 
the army.) 


Strategy and Peace: There are al- 


ready signs that the revolt of the officers 
may directly influence German strategy. 
Just before the attempt on Hitler, a war 
council was supposed to have decided to 
alter the policy of giving first priority to 
the defense in France and instead con- 
centrate on the eastern front. 

Beyond that, it is possible that the Ger- 
mans may now contemplate a withdrawal 








A Nazi prisoner in Normandy aping the Fiihrer illustrates 
the decline in German Army morale 


tellectual sense, the chain of command 
in the German Army has probably bro- 
ken down. When this happens in a phy- 
sical sense—as in Tunisia when all com- 
munications were smashed and units cut 
off from commanders—the result is disin- 
tegration. 

The reaction among prisoners cap- 
tured in Normandy indicated a decline 
in morale. They seemed to feel that the 
game was up and said that they had long 
sensed that something was brewing. 

However, it may take some time for 
this break in morale to affect the fighting 
qualities of the troops, When this does 
occur it will probably first show up on 
the Russian front, where defeatism has 
thrived on constant, disastrous retreats. 
Morale may remain high the longest in 
Normandy, both because of the relative 
success of the Nazis in confining the 
Allies to the beachhead area and because 


into the Reich itself. NEwsweEeEx’s London 
Bureau cabled: “It is believed that Ger- 
many—whether represented by Hitler or 
the General Staff—intends eventually to 
reduce all its commitments in Europe and 
concentrate on the defense of the Reich 


territory in the hope of thus securing a — 


negotiated peace from the war-weary 
ies.” 


Thus, in a sense, the aims of Hitler and © 


the generals were the same. Their differ- 
ences arose over the fact that Hitler in- 
sisted on holding every mile of ground in 
Russia with insufficient forces and the 
additional fact that Hitler's very presence 
made negotiations with the Allies im 
sible. However, the generals themselves 
probably have never contemplated ac- 
cepting unconditional surrender. They 
Germans, first and foremost. It is 
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are 

just possible that their triumph would ~ 
hava united the German people for a © 
more determined fight than they could -— 


as violent shock. And statements, such ; 
make under the Nazis. | 


of the high percentage of Elite Guard 
as that by Lt. Gen. Edmund Hoffmeister 


troops concentrated there. (Presumably, 
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GAINST HITLER 





Wacht am Fiihrer 


Here are some of the most prominent 
generals involved in last week’s German 
crisis. Some of them are for Hitler. But 
the vast majority are not, and their bi- 
ographies in many instances show why. 


Beck: The Treaty of Versailles forbade 
the German General Staff to exist. It did 
exist secretly, however, and its head was 
Ludwig Beck, born June 29, 1880, in 
Biebrich on the Rhine, and a veteran of 
the last war in which he had held various 
staff jobs. When the General Staff was re- 
constituted Oct. 15, 1935, it was no sur- 
prise that Hitler named Beck its chief. 
Tall, very slender, youthful in appearance, 
a good linguist, Beck was no Junker al- 
though he came of a good family and had 
an aristocratic bearing. He was fond of 
good food and frequently gave exclusive 
supper parties in Berlin’s Horcher Res- 
taurant. Beck considered most Nazis 
idiots. He was leery of Hitler’s timing on 
the march into Austria, opposed the 
Rhineland occupation, and worked hard 
to modify Hitler's terms for Czecho- 
Slovakia at Munich. Oct. 81, 19388, Beck 
resignéd as Chief of Staff. Now he has 
been executed. 


Rundstedt: Prussian-born Karl Rudolf 
Gerd von Rundstedt was one of Hitler’s 


earliest backers among the generals. He . 


was also one of the few who could criti- 
cize the Fiihrer and get away with it. 
Hitler knew it would be hard to manage 
without the Wehrmacht’s ace strategist. 
In 1938, Hitler accepted the lean Junk- 
er’s resignation after 46 years’ service but 
quickly recalled him when the present 
war started. Rundstedt commanded the 
Polish campaign and led the central 
army against France. In 1941, he 
marched into Russia but was granted per- 
mission to resign in December, when 
Hitler decided to run the eastern war 
intuitively. The next year Rundstedt 
emerged as military governor of France. 
This spring, the 68-year-old “first gen- 
tleman of the German. Army,” oldest of 
its active field marshals, was made Su- 
preme Commander in the West. Early in 
July Hitler decorated Rundstedt with the 
Knight’s Cross Oak Leaves and replaced 
him with Field Marshal von Kluge. 


Brauchitsch: Walther von  Brau- 
chitsch is rated second only to Rundstedt 
as a military strategist. Born in Berlin in 
1881, the son of a socially prominent cav- 
alry general, Brauchitsch entered a Ger- 
man Guards regiment in 1900 and served 
with distinction as a staff officer in the 
last war. Genial and attractive, afte 
1918 he rose rapidly and became artil- 
lery chief in 1932. In 1983 Hitler set 
him the important military task of for- 
tifying East Prussia. In 1938 he was ap- 
pointed to succeed Fritsch as Command- 


er-in-Chief of the army. When Hitler 
moved against the Soviets, Field Mar- 
shal von Brauchitsch turned against him. 
On the plea of a heart ailment, he re- 
signed in December 1941. 


Halder: In December 1942, Hitler 
summoned the General Staff to his head- 
quarters, expressed displeasure at the 
Russian campaign (Stalingrad was un- 
conquered) and, turning to his Chief of 
Staff, Franz Halder, said: “You may go.” 











Acme 
General Guderian: A tough guy became 
German Chief of Staff 


The elderly, somewhat melancholy Ba- 
varian had served as Chief of Staff for 
over four years and for many years acted 
as unofficial liaison agent between Hitler 
and the army. His formula for war: “A 
combination of air attacks stupendous 
in their mass effect; surprise, terror, sabo- 
tage, assassination of government leaders; 
overwhelming attacks on all weak points; 
sudden onslaughts without regard for re- 
serves or losses.” 


Keitel: Known as the least competent 
of the German generals, Field Marshal 
Wilhelm Keitel entered the German 
Army in 1901 at 19, became a captain, 





and fought through the last war without 
mention, promotion, or decoration. A 
stereotyped, humorless officer, he stayed 
in the army, rose to be commander of 
the German forces under Hitler in Feb- 
ruary 1938 largely because he did just 
what the Fiihrer ordered. Keitel affects 
the monocle and mannerisms of a Prus- 
sian Junker though his father was only a 
small landed farmer in Brunswick. He is 
given to retiring from important military 
conference to listen to Beethoven sym- 
phonies “for inspiration.” He was the 
only one of the old-school generals to 
urge the Russian war—but Himmler nev- 
er liked nor trusted him. 


Stumpff: From 1919 till 1933, Hans- 
Jiirgen Stumpff served in the Reichswehr 
Ministry and on the General Staff. His job 
was to keep tab on the tightly organized 
group of conspirators engaged in the se- 
cret rearming of Germany. When Hitler 
came to power, Stumpff fell into line. 


. Although he had been an infantry officer 


in the last war, Hitler transferred him to 
the Air Ministry in 1933, made him 
Chief of the Luftwaffe General Staff in 
1937. The Pomeranian general (born 
1889) had good publicity value for the 
Luftwaffe and for the Nazi party, and 
made two visits to England where his 
opinions were treated with great respect 
(he is a first-rate after-dinner speaker). 
In July, 1940, he was made Commander 
of the Fifth Air Fleet, Norway, and Com- 
mander, North. With too few airplanes 
to halt British North Sea convoys or to 
conquer the Red Air Fleet over Mur- 
mansk, Stumpff persevered at his thank- 
less task. As a conservative politically 
and an old army man, he is not alto- 
gether trusted by the Nazis, but he 
nee last week emerged on their 
side. 


Guderian: Col. Gen. Heinz Guderian 
earned the scorn of Junker generals on 
three counts: Armenian descent, middle- 
class parents, staunch support of tanks 
which put him in the despised class of 
“mechanics.” A soldier of the German 
Army since 1907, Guderian was a junior 
lieutenant when the last war broke, a 
staff captain before it was through. In 
1929 he began his drive for the “panzer 
army,” calling on three foreign strate- 


‘gists to support his views: General Fuller 


(Who now writes NEwsweex’s War 
Tides), General de Gaulle and the Aus- 
trian general Eimansberger. In 1930 he 
was given the task of building up a mo- 
torized division. In Poland, the Low 
Countries, and France, “Group Guder- 
ian” seemed invincible. But when vic- 
tories around Gomel and Kiev turned 
into defeats at Kaluga and Orel, he was 
sent home “sick.” Later he came back to 
favor and in February 1948, was named 
Inspector General of Tank Forces. Now 
he is Chief of Staff. — 
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CRISIS IN JAPAN 





Keys to the Cabinet 


The capture of Saipan Island by the 
United States had the effect of a delayed- 
action bomb in Tokyo. Saipan actually 
fell on July 8. But it was not until last 
week that the bomb went off in Japan. 
Then it blew up the entire government 
of Premier Hideki Tojo, since Dec. 7, 
1941, the official ogre of the Pacific. 

The fall of Tojo and the appointment 
of a new Cabinet involved a complicated 
rigmarole. First, Admiral Shigetaro Shi- 
mada resigned as Navy Minister but re- 
tained his job as Chief of the Naval Staff. 
Next Tojo gave up his post as Chief of 
the Army Staff to Gen. Yoshijiro Umezu, 
Commander of the Kwantung Army. 
Then, that phoenix of Japanese politics, 
Gen. Gen Sugiyama, became Inspector 
General of Military Training. Finally, 
Tojo quit as Premier but retained his 
power as War Minister until the next 
Cabinet was formed. 

Tojo’s resignation came after the cus- 
tomary obeisances and hisses, in the 
presence of the three Household Min- 
isters, whom he had invariably referred 
to as “the rascals around the. throne.” 
“The individuality of the Cabinet,” Tojo 
explained, “was unable to keep up with 
the intensity of the burning war spirit of 
the people.” 

Next, Emperor Hirohito summoned 
Marquis Koichi Kido, Lord Keeper of the 
Privy Seal, one of the Household Min- 


isters and his most trusted adviser since - 


the death of Prince Saionji. “Upon re- 
ceiving questions from his Imperial Maj- 
esty,” the Domei news agency reported, 
Kido, “conscious of the huge responsi- 
bility placed upon him and so that his 
reply to the Emperor would be flawless,” 
called a conference of seven ex-Prime 
Ministers. 

July 22 the new government: was an- 
nounced. Tojo was retired. But‘an army 
man, Gen. Kuniaki Koiso, Governor-Gen- 
eral. of Korea became Premier while 
Sugiyama turned up as War Minister. 
Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai, another old 
hand at politics, was made Navy Min- 
ister. 


Musical Chairs: The fundamental rea- 
son for the Japanese Cabinet change 
was that the responsibility for the fall of 
Saipan rested'on Pooh Bah Tojo himself. 
But for the complicated maneuvering that 
accompanied the political shift there was 
another explanation—an important one be- 
cause it showed how the new Cabinet 
was necessarily committed to follow the 
policies of the army, just as the Tojo 
regime was. 

It revolved around the unique position 
of the army and navy in Japanese poli- 
tics. To begin with, there are three su- 
preme jobs in the army—Chief of Staff, 
Inspector General of Military Training, 
and War Minister. The incumbents are 


virtually co-equals, each with access to 
and responsibility only to the Emperor. 
They find a common aim in maintaining 
the army’s domination of the govern- 
ment. Disliking a Prime Minister’s policy 
they can wreck his Cabinet by withdraw- 
ing the War Minister. Offered a new Pre- 
mier they do not want, they can refuse 
to nominate a War Minister. And with 
the collapse of a Cabinet, the War Min- 
ister remains on the “Big Three” board 
reg his successor is in office—as Tojo 

id. 

In the Navy Department, Shimada 


‘had done likewise. There the power lies 


in the hands of two—the Navy Minister 
and Chief of Staff. By dropping the for- 
mer and remaining in the latter post 
Shimada was not affected by a Cabinet 
resignation and still held interim min- 
isterial advisory power. 

This game of musical chairs thus pro- 
duced a government in which the mili- 
tary control remained firmly. fixed. It was 
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not, by any stretch of the imagination, a 
peace government or one more disposed 
to treat with the United States than the 
Tojo Cabinet had been. If anything, the 
personalities of ‘the leading members 
made it more jingoistic than that of Tojo 
and his Ministers. 


Sugiyama: Although he is only War 
Minister, the most powerful member of 
the new government is General Sugi- 
yama, an unscrupulous, barrel-chested 
Briton-hater. By far the cleverest of Hiro- 
hito’s generals, Sugiyama has pushed 
himself to the top by those qualities his 
fellow officers loathe and mistrust—di- 
rectness, willingness to act on his own 
responsibility and individuality. At odds 
with the Kwantung Army group which 
produced Tojo, the ashen-complexioned 
Sugiyama, who blushes rich purple with 
saké or anger, has deliberately flouted 
them—and been promoted as a result, 

A good example of this occurred in 
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Strong men: The new Jap Cabinet featured General Sugiyama as War 
’ Minister and Admiral Yonai as Navy Minister 
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the summer of 1939. As commander-in- 
chief of the North China forces, with 
headquarters in Tientsin, Sugiyama de- 
cided to annoy the British. Tokyo did 
not consider the time ripe but as an ex- 
War Minister the General knew that 
Prime Minister Kiichiro Hiranuma and 
War Minister Seishiro Itagaki would not 
dare repudiate him. He launched the 
crusade which he described as “pouring 
insults and unbearable indignities” on in- 
habitants of the British Concession. 
London’s threats of ‘economic retalia- 


British Combine 
Gen€ral Koiso: New Premier 


tion brought on official Anglo-Japanese 
talks in Tokyo, but though Sugiyama re- 
mained in Tientsin to direct the “daily 
indignities” his Chief of Staff went to 
Tokyo to direct the talks. Foreign Min- 
ister Hachiro Arita was unable to answer 
a single question put to him by the Brit- 
ish Ambassador, Sir Robert Craigie, un- 
til he had gone into the next room to re- 
ceive the advice of Sugiyama’s emissary. 
After the conference petered out, Sugi- 
yama was retired, only to turn up the 
next year as Chief of Staff. 

Before getting that appointment he 
ousted Admiral Yonai from the Premier- 
ship. A week after Dunkerque, Sugi- 
yama, a Supreme War Councillor, de- 
cided the time had come for Japan to 
move southward toward Malaya and 
Java and he influenced the then War 
Minister, General Shunroku Hata, to 
sound out Yonai. The Prime Minister 
turned thumbs down. He wanted the 
China Incident settled first. Sugiyama 
. sent the Cabinet Secretary his program 
asking that it be officially put before 
Yonai. As expected, Yonai disagreed and 
the army clique ordered their War Min= 
ister to resign. Sugiyama instructed 
the “Big Three” not to nominate a suc- 


‘Ambassador to Japan; 


cessor and Prince Konoye was talked into 
forming a cabinet. In all this, Sugiyama 
acted independently of the Kwantung 
Army group, supposedly the element in 
power. 

Sugiyama has been retired and re- 
turned to high office twice. He is the 
only man to have held all of the “Big 
Three” posts, hates all foreigners, holds 
himself responsible entirely and only to 
the throne, and firmly believes in “Hakko 
Ichiu” (Eight Corners Under One Roof), 


the theory of Japanese domination of the 


Associated Press 


General Umezu: New Chief of Staff 


world. As unscrupulous and fanatical as 
Tojo, Sugiyama is not bound by tradi- 
tion, clique loyalty or fear of action on 
his own. : 


Koiso: The new Prime Minister, Gen- 
eral Kuniaki Koiso, has had a far more 
stereotyped career. His record has fol- 
lowed that of ‘niné out of ten Japanese 
full generals—the command of a regiment, 
the direction of a bureau, a section chief 
in the General Staff Office, a Vice-Min- 
istry of War, Chief of Staff of the Kwan- 
tung Army, the command of a division 
and retirement. But he was also tough 
enough to be made Governor of Korea, 
where the iron heel and no tompunc- 
tion about using it are the chief qualifi- 
cations. 

Furthermore, .Koiso has three virtues 
which put him high in the opinion of 
Japanese. He is strong and athletic (mean- 
ing he wrestles and fences), likes his saké 
in quantities, and sings beautifully “with 
a pee: cannot be distinguished from 
a frog. 


“Yoriai: Joseph C. Grew, last American 
er a reassuring 
conversation with the new Navy Minister 


wrote: “Yonai can be trusted.” Japanese 
Army officers never leave that impression. 
The round-faced, more cosmopolitan 
sailors often manage to do it. 

Yonai is typical of the best of his 
breed, amiable, suave with a ready laugh, 
laughingly apologetic for his faulty Eng- 
lish, and not above an implied sneer at 
the holiest Japanese tradition. 

Without the arrogance of the narrow 
army officer or the pseudo-veneer of the 
Foreign Office ape, he gives the impres- 
sion that he can be trusted. He was 
ousted from his Premiership because 
he believed that the time was not ripe 
for cooperation with Hitler and offen- 
sive action against the United States. 
However, these projects were firmly fixed 
on his agenda. 


Umezu: Of Umezu, the new Chief of 
Staff, it need only be noted that for over 
four years he satisfactorily commanded 
the Kwantung Army and lodged in the 
elaborate embassy in Hsinking, overlook- 
ing the disused salt factory that “Hank” 
Pu-yi, the Jap-supported Manchu Em- 
peror, likes to call.“my palace.” There, 
as the heir to the Kwantung Army tough 
boys, Umezu carried on the work of de- 
moralizing a race. 


Nimitz Fools Them 


Last week, the fourth in the battle for 
Hengyang, the Japanese persisted in their 
stubborn efforts to root out the Chinese 
encircled in the important railroad city. 
The military picture thus appeared 
gloomy for China, yet Maj. Gen. Claire 
L. Chennault, commander of the Four- 
teenth Air Force and a realist if there 
ever was one, chose this moment for a 
burst of optimism. In a press conference 
he gave these reasons: 

1—The current Jap drive for the Han- 
kow-Canton railroad, even if successful, 
would shorten the war because so many 
Japanese would be killed in the advance 
by the Fourteenth Air Force and by Chi- 
nese regulars and guerrillas. 

2—But the drive will not succeed be- 
cause “for many years it has been my 
opinion that Japanese tactics are out- 
standing and their strategy very ins 
The Japanese always are behind time in 
strategy. Their offensive should have 
come a year ago—two years ago would 
have been better.” 

3—The Japs’ chief difficulty is that the 
Americans have broken their inner ring 
of defenses at Saipan. : 

4—Therefore, “I think Germany will be 
defeated within this year. Japan will be 
mer six saeaths panna * China 

ase will not -be necessary to defeat. Ja- 

. .. I think the Japanese strategists 

have been listening too long te Admiral 

Chester W. Nimitz’s announcement that 
‘he is going to land on the China coast 

this year.” 
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Bosses Firmly Back in Saddle 
as Democrats Jettison Wallace 


But Party Unites for F.D.R. 
Despite Blow at Left Wingers; 
Truman’s Background a Worry 


In the course of events it was bound 
to occur. For twelve long years, the “reg- 
ulars” in the Democratic party had wait- 
ed on the sidelines, biding their time 
against the day when the New Deal re- 
form wave would spend itself and pro- 
fessional politicians would regain con- 
trol. Last. week at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in Chicago it hap- 
pened: In the space of 24 drama-packed 
hours they took over. - 

- Historically, the outstanding product 
of the convention was the nomination of 
President Roosevelt for a fourth term and 
the substitution of Sen. Harry S. Truman 
of Missouri for Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace as Mr. Roosevelt’s running mate. 

Ideologically, the sessions brought into 
sharp relief a death-grip struggle for su- 
premacy between left- and right-wing 


‘elements in the party, which, so far as 


the convention was concerned, ended in 


a fruitless deadlock. 


Politically, the convention produced an 


opening, sprung wide by ideological 
stalemates: within the party, through 
which four shrewd machine politicians 
marched into party leadership: Edward 





ts 

J. Flynn, boss of the Bronx, N. Y., Mayor 
Edward J. Kelly of Chicago, Mayor 
Frank Hague of Jersey City, and Nation- 
al Chairman: Robert E. Hannegan, a St. 
Louis machine lieutenant. 

Truly, if the New Deal banner still 
flew this week, it was a badly tattered 
one. 


President’s Choice: In the last twenty 
years, Henry A. Wallace had been suc- 
cessively a Coolidge Republican, an Al 
Smith Democrat, a Roosevelt agrarian, 
a New Dealer, and finally, an interna- 
tionalist. To him last week fell a new 
lot: he found himself the .focal point of 
these intra-party struggles and cross-cur- 
rents which moved with such rapidity 
that many, if not most, of the 1,176 
delegates in attendance departed for 
home still not quite sure what had hap- 


ned. 

Actually, the backstage maneuvering 
to sidetrack Wallace had commenced 
months ago. Repeatedly the Flynns, 
Kellys, Hannegans, and Hagues sent 
word to the White House that with 
Wallace on the ticket in 1944, the Presi- 
dent himself would have a hard time 
overcoming the undeniable Republican 
trend which had snowed under Demo- 
cratic senators, governors, representatives, 
and mayors in the last three years. Added 
to this was the Democratic revolt in the 


South, with the threats in Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, and South Carolina to 
bolt outright. 

Only a crazy-quilt could have rivaled 
the component parts of this Democratic 
convention, 1944 style. Nevertheless the 
myriad and assorted groups managed 
somehow to fall into a definite pattern: 
New Dealers and anti-New Dealers, 


‘ racial-equality advocates and _ white- 


supremacy forces, political bosses and 
political amateurs, opportunists and spe- 
cial pleaders. 

From the Blackstone Hotel operated 
the “Big Four’—Flynn, Kelly, Hannegan, 
and Hague—in constant touch with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who was en route to 
the Pacific Coast. Lined up with them 
in their “Stop Wallace” drive were Presi- 
dent William Green of the American 
Federation of Labor, and leaders of the 
railroad brotherhoods (fearful that a 
Wallace victory might eventually lead 
to CIO control of the party), admixtures 
of Northern conservatives and anti-New 
Dealers (fearful of Wallace’s left-wing 
preachments), and Southern: white-su- 
premacy blocs (fearful of Wallace’s 
racial theories). 

From “The Bungalow” atop the Hotel 
Morrison operated the vivai aspirants for 
control of the party machinery: Sidney 
Hillman, director of the CIO’s Political 
Action Committee, and Philip Murray, 
CIO president. Supporting them in their 
desperate efforts to put Wallace over were 
Sen. Joseph F. Guffey of Pennsylvania, 
Attorney General Francis Biddle, and 
Sen. Claude Pepper of Florida, plus lead- 
ers of minority groups, including power- 
ful Negro organizations, who saw in the © 
Vice President a leading exponent of the 
goals they sought. 

That Mr. Roosevelt had at last been 
“sold” was evident Monday, July 17, 





Associated Press photos 


The President accepts the fourth-term nomination by radio from his private train at a Pacific Coast naval base, with son James 
and wife close listeners ... At Chicago, Boss Kelly raises Truman's arm after a bitter second-place fight 
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with the release of his letter giving Wal- 
lace only the lukest of lukewarm en- 
dorsements (NEwsweEEK, July 24). Now 
as the delegates assembled in Chicago, 
the results of the Roosevelt shift were to 
be unfolded bafflingly but surely under 
the astute maneuvering of the Flynn- 
Kelly-Hannegan-Hague quartet. Like 
tacticians on the field of battle, the Bi 

Four of machine politics thrust here an 

retreated there, at the same time by- 
passing trouble.centers and side-stepping 
showdowns that might cost them vic- 
torv. 

The Big Four knew what the delegates 
were yet to learn: before the convention 
had finished, still another letter from 
Mr. Roosevelt would be read, making it 
clear by subtle wording that they had 
convinced him Truman was preferable to 
Wallace. 


Trial Horses: If the milling delegates 
in the lobby of the Stevens Hotel in Chi- 
cago had voted on Monday, the Vice 
Presidential nominee might well have 
been Senate Majority Leader Alben W. 
Barkley. Had they voted on Tuesday, the 
favorite would haye been War Mobilizer 
— F. Byrnes. Boomlets were as mar- 

etable as Miami real estate, but pri- 
marily they served only to kill off each 
other. The Barkley movement was ar- 
rested by an audacious one-man whisper- 
ing campaign conducted by Sen. “Happy” 
Chandler, Barkley’s Kentucky _ rival. 
Chandler professed to know that the man 
wanted by Roosevelt was Byrnes. The 
Byrnes movement died in its tracks when 
Hillman and Murray announced they 
would net support him, and the Presi 
dent himself advised Byrnes to stay out 
of the race. 

With the field clearing rapidly, the Big 
Four moved into the open. By Tuesday 
night they were letting it be known that 
Truman was acceptable to the Presidem 
and that a letter saying so would shortly 
be produced. Into the fray, leaped Chi- 
cago’s old “boss” fighter, “Honest Har- 
old” Ickes, the Secretary of Interior. To 
the pro-New Deal Chicago Times there 
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Meet the Big Four: Flynn, Hague, Hannegan and Kelly, the movers and makers of a Democratic convention 


leaked a story that Ickes had telegraphed 
a warning to the President that he would 
make “the greatest political mistake in 
twelve years” if he allowed the big four 
to put over Truman. 

But the Truman boom was on, even 
though it, too, was to falter before its 
ultimate end was achieved. 


PAC Pack: The first night session 
of the convention (Wednesday) was 
the tipoff of things to come. Wallace, 
who had been hastily summoned from 
Washington by his feverish managers, 
walked on the floor of the stadium to 
take his seat with the Iowa delegation. 
Up from the crowd went a great roar, 
the first spontaneous cheer of the ses- 
sions. For ten minutes Wallace received 
an ovation, emanating primarily from the 
ClO-packed galleries but sustained by 
plain spectators and scores of delegates 
to whom Wallace was now an underdog, 
dropped by the wayside for political ex- 
pedience. The lagging Wallace forces 
sparked afresh at the demonstration and 
overnight pumped renewed vigor into 
their campaign in his behalf. 

By Thursday, it was plain that Wal- 
lace was not licked yet by any means. 
In the afternoon session, he made a dra- 
matic seconding speech for President 
Roosevelt’s renomination; that night the 
CIO’s Political Action Committee turned 
out its legions in full force (many of 
them high school kids and college stu- 
dents), expecting the Vice Presidential 
nominations to start as announced. Police 
placed the crowd at 5,000 beyond the 
stadium’s 20,000 capacity. oie 

A few hours earlier, the renomination 
ot Mr. Roosevelt had occurred in an al- 
most completely pertunctory manner, 
despite the widely publicized. preconven- 
tion threats from anti-Roosevelt Southern 
delegations. To Barkley had fallen the 
honur of placing the President's name 
in nomination. To the Credentials Com- 
mittes had gone the task of solving the 
Texas_problem (its solution: to two con- 
tending delegations of 24 each, one anti- 
F.D.R., the other pro, it gave each dele- 
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gate a half vote and seated both groups). 
The roll call itself had ended at 6:57, 
and an almost empty stadium heard the 
final result: Roosevelt, 1,086; Sen. Harry 
F Byrd, 89; James A. Farley, I. 

Now, three fillips were to be served be- 
fore the business of choosing a running 
mate could be reached: Speeches by 
movie actress Helen Gahagan Douglas* 
and Quentin Reynolds, war correspond- 
ent, and President Roosevelt’s acceptance 
address, which was to be received by 
radio from a West Coast naval base that 


_the Chief Executive was inspecting. 


To Immature Hands? Overhead the 
sonorous loudspeaker system boomed with 


.the voice of the fourth-time nominee: 


“What is the job before us in 1944? First 
tu win the war .. . Second . . . to make 
another war impossible . . . Third, to 
build an economy for our. returning vet- 
erans and for all Americans. . . 

“The people . . . will decide this fall 
whether they wish to turn over this 1944 
job, this worldwide job, to inexperienced 
or immature hands... . . They will decide 
on the record, the record written on the 
seas, on the land, in the skies . . . of our 
domestic accomplishments in recovery 
and reform . . . of our war production 
and food production.” 

The huge crowd, warned not to in- 
terrupt with applause, listened patiently 
and with close attention. At the conelu- 
sion, it cheered for a minute but made no 
effort at a demonstration (one staged 
earlier in the day at the end of Barkley’s 
nominating had not come off well: 
spontaneous applause, 3 minutes; organ 
and band music, 34 minutes; total, 37 
eee) Now the — forward 
expectantly, anticipating the nomina- 
tions for Vice President. Gradually the 
pee began to chant: “We Want Wal- 

ace.” It soon swelled to an uproar. 

On the platform, Flynn, Kelly, Hanne- 
gan. and Hague went into an. anxious 

uddie. A moment later~Sen. “Samuel 
Jackson of Indiana, the permanent chair- 


“Wife of star Melvyn Douglas and herself a candi- 





* date for Congress from California. 
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man, began gavelling. The crowd, plainly 
fearful that an adjournment was about 
to be sought, roared even louder. Still 
Jackson gavelled. Finally, he appealed to 
the audience’s respect for safety. The 
stadium was dangerously full, already 
several persons had been injured, he said. 
Adjournment was ordered. Thousands 
left the stadium feeling that Wallace 
somehow had been tricked out of at 
least the psychological benefit of gallery 
support if not the nomination. (Actually, 
the decision to postpone the Vice Presi- 
dential contest until Friday had been 
reached during the dinner hour Thurs- 
day, but too late to be announced in 
early evening newspapers. ) 


Second Missouri Compramise: Over- | 


night the issue of “bossism” broke into 
the open. Marshall Field’s New Deal Sun 
blasted in a front page editorial: “To the 
Convention: Reject the Bosses! Nomi- 
nate Wallace!” The pro-F.D.R. Times 
headlined: “Delegates Balk at Rule of 
‘Bosses’.” The Big Four, confident 24 
hours before that Truman was a sure bet, 
now frankly admitted their doubts. May- 
or Kelly, with a majority in his delegation 
leaning toward Wallace, had trotted out 
a last-minute favorite-son candidate, Sen. 
Scott Lucas, to hold the members in line. 
Flynn, knowing that his own New York 
delegation had a sizable bloc of Wallace 
votes in it, avoided a pre-roll call count 
so that his delegates would have to stand 
up on the floor and be polled. Now all 
stadium doors were under double guard; 
the bulk of the general admission tickets 
on which the CIO faithful had’ been ad- 
mitted were canceled. The “heat” was on. 





Attorney General Biddle shyly demonstrates in an Uncle Sam hat 


Already released to the press was the 
second Roosevelt letter, forecast by the 
big four on Tuesday. Addressed to Han- 
negan and dated Wednesday, it read: 

Dear Bob—You have written me about 
Harry Truman and Bill Douglas. I 
should, of course, be very glad to run 
with either of them and believe that 
either ene of them would bring real 
strength to the ticket. Always sincerely, 

Franklin: D. Roosevelt.” 

Beyond question the President had 
stated his preference for Truman over 
Wallace. There had not been a word in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s previous ‘etter on the 
Vice Presidency which had even sug- 
gested that Wallace would help the ticket. 

As the delegates reassembled Friday 
morning, Truman placards made their 
first appearance in the stadium to match 
the hundreds borne by Wallace support- 
ers. The senator's name was placed in 
nomination by his colleague from Mis- 
souri, Sen. Bennett Clark; Wallace was 
nominated by State Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Richard Mitchell of Iowa. 

On through a dreary four hours droned 
the nominations and seconding speeches 
of the other candidates: Senator Lucas 
(Mayor Kelly was booed roundly when 
he made the formal nomination), Sena- 
tor Barkley, Manpower Commissioner 
Paul V. McNutt of Indiana, Governor J. 
Melville Broughton of North Carolina, 
Sen. John H. Bankhead of Alabama, Sen. 
Joseph O’Mahoney of Wyoming, and Su- 
preme Court Justice Frank Murphy of 
Michigan. Again the “bosses” were de- 
nounced by Wallace sympathizers in 
seconding speeches made from the floor 
by Senator Pepper and by Richard Frank- 
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ensteen, a CIO delegate from Michigan. 

On the first roll call the leaders were: 
Wallace, 429%; Truman, 319%; Bank- 
head, 98; Barkley, 49%; Lucas, 61. Wal- 
lace was 160 votes short of the required 
589 majority, Truman 270. 


Stampede: What the second and final 
roll call showed no one will probably 
ever know. At one point Wallace had 
474 votes, but Truman, supported by a 
switch movement started by Maryland, 
had 477% at that point. Maine, Alabama, 
New York, Wyoming, Indiana, Michigan 
and a score of states now stampeded to 
change their votes and mount the Tru- 
man band wagon. In the confusion 
Chairman Jackson announced Truman 
nominated by 1,100 votes, against 66 for 
Wallace and 4 for Douglas. This was later 
changed to Truman, 1,031; Wallace, 105; 
Barkley, 6; Douglas, 4, and McNutt, 1. 

With the hands of the big stadium 
clock fast approaching 8 p.m., and the 
galleries virtually empty, the friendly, 
bespectacled Truman was escorted to the 
platform. There ize posed for cameramen 
with his hand held high, first by Jackson, 
then by Kelly, and finally made a brief 
speech: “I expect to continue my efforts 
to help shorten the war and win the peace 
alongside our great President . . . I accept 
the honor with all the humility that a 
citizen can assume in this position.” 

A few minutes later the convention ad- 
journed. . 


Significance 





The elimination of Wallace was essen- 
tially a product of the political liability 
which now attaches to the left-wing 
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movement in this country. Wal- 
lace, like Wendell L. Willkie in 
the Republican party, repre- 
sented the farthest point left in 
Democratic political philosophy. 

Rightly or wrongly, the pro- 
fessional politicians of both ma- 
jor parties have become con- 
vinced that the trend is in the 
other direction. That explains 
why GOP leaders were opposed 
to Willkie; why Roosevelt could 
be convinced by the Big Four 
that Wallace should be dropped. 

Paradoxically, however, the 
left wing is more cohesively or- 
ganized today than at any other 
time in iis history. Few dispute 
that if Mr. Roosevelt is re- 
elected in’: November, the CIO’s 
Political Action Committee will 
largely. be responsible for his 
winning. margin. It is the most 
potent. organizational force now 
supporting him, including his 
own party. 

But party leaders plainly dem- 
onstrated at Chicago that they 
have no intention of letting the 
CIO seize control from them. 
In supporting Wallace, Sidney 
Hillman was attempting to do 
just that. 

Mr. Roosevelt, one of the most 
practical political thinkers ever 
in the. White House, has long 
recognized the trend to the 
right. Both his acceptance speech 
and the keynote address of Gov. 
Robert S. Kerr of Oklahoma on 
Wednesday night made it clear 
that the President primarily will 
seek re-election as a war leader. 
Domestic issues will be sub- 


Against Fire and Flood: Colleague 


s 





i 


Chicago Daily News 
s rallied in Chi- 
cago streets last week for Bascom (One Vote) Tim- 
ntons deadpan Washington correspondent and prank- 
ster who quadrennially “runs” for the Democratic Vice 
Presidential nomination. Despite firm stands against re- 
currence of either the Johnstown flood or the Chicago 
fire (he wished to make it plain he did not desire to 
deprecate Mrs. O’Leary’s cow), Timmons’s campaign 
collapsed in its usual blaze of glory. He received a sin- 
gle convention vote (from Texas). 


Common Warrior 
Wallace Infused Convention 
With Fervor Before Defeat 


Across the cavernous expanse 
of the Chicago stadium the 
cheers thundered without bene- 
fit of musical backstop. For the 
first time since the Democratic 
National Convention opened the 
day before, honest emotion lifted 
the audience to its feet. On the 
rostrum, the tousle-haired ob- 
ject of the ovation grinned diffi- 
dently, leaning on folksy elbows 
to wait out the applause. 

Four years before in the same 
stadium Henry A. Wallace was 
rammed down delegates’ throats 
as their Vice Presidential nomi- 
nee by Roosevelt fiat to the tune 
of boos. He did not even get to 
make an acceptance speech. 
Now, with one term as Vice Presi- 
dent and seeking another, he was 
getting perhaps the warmest re- 
ception of his political career. 

What had wrought the 
change? Certainly not Wallace's 
four embattled years in office as 
target for many of the missiles 
aimed at his chief and for many 
more at his own_ visionary 
theories. But there were rea- 
sons: To the gallery gods shout- 
ing themselves hoarse, this 55- 
year-old Iowan represented the 
champion of the common man, 
the defender of New Deal gains 
against subtle encroachment 
from within the Democratic 
party itself, and the prime favor- 
ite of the CIO Political Action 








— as much as possible. 
There was a hint of this, too, 
in the platform that was adopted at 
Chicago. Much shorter than the Repub- 
lican one, it dealt at greatest length 
with the Administration’s war record. 
Politically, its major weakness was its 
concession to Southern leaders who were 
opposed to going as far as the GOP in 
promises to the wavering Negro* vote 
(NEwSweEEK, July 17). 

In counting on Mr. Roosevelt’s war 
leadership to win in November, the 
Democrats at Chicago privately were 
wary. What if the war should end before 
the election or be substantially near con- 
clusion? That was what many a delegate 
asked himself Wednesday when word of 
the fall of the Tojo cabinet came, and on 
the following day when the attempt on 
Hitler’s life was made. 

Oddly enough, this unknown factor of 


war produced in a number of delegates . 


last week a doubt about the success of 
the fourth term campaign not unlike the 
GOP pessimism three weeks earlier con- 





®Noteworthy was the statement issued. by Walter 
White, head of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, terming the Demo- 
cratic plank “nothing more than a splinter.” 


cerning the chances of Dewey when he 
was nominated. 

Elimination of Wallace raised another 
doubt: did the selection of Truman, a man 
first sent to the Senate by a machine boss, 
now elevated to a Vice Presidential can- 
didate by machine politicians, help or 
hurt the fourth term cause? 

Democrats believe that the memory of 
the convention will be shortlived; that 
Truman, by his own personal record plus 
the respect which his Senate investigat- 
ing committee commands, will emerge 
on top. Republicans, mindful that Dewey 
won a nation-wide reputation building 
cases against politicians when he was 
New York District Attorney, think the 
issue of “bossism” is made for him. How 


effective it will be depends, they con-- 


cede, on both Dewey and chance. 

But in taking Truman the Democrats 
may score an offsetting gain. His popu- 
larity with the railroad brotherhoods is 
extensive. Had. Wallace been nominated, 
the CIO would have been higher in the 
party councils by virtue of it, but the 
jealous AFL and the brotherhoods might 
have defected as a result. 


Committee. To others in the re- 
served boxes and on the floor below who 
had scant use for the Wallace ideology, 
he nonetheless appeared in the new and 
sympathetic role of underdog, doomed 
within the next few days to go down 
fighting to political defeat in one of the 
weirdest Vice Presidential contests in 
American history. 


Kiss of Death: For five brief days 
last week the barometer of Wallace's 
public fortunes careened crazily up and 
down in a manner confounding the po- 
litical prophets. It began low—after a kiss 
of political death from the President him- 
self. In a letter to the convention’s per- 
manent chairman, Sen. Samuel D. Jack- 
son of Indiana, Mr. Roosevelt on the one 
hand avowed his personal liking and re- 

for his 1940 running mate and de- 
clared that were he a convention dele- 
gate, Wallace would get his vote; on the 
other, he disavowed any intention to dic- 
tate to the party. 

The anti-Wallace storm raged high. 
Iowa’s staunchly loyal delegation put in 
ah call to Washington. Pro paring 
himself satisfied with the Presidenti 
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“endorsement”’—a sentiment shared by 


few practical politicians—Wallace never- 
theless entrained for Chicago for a fight 
to the finish. 


Barometer Up: The Vice President’s 
personal appearance had an immediate 
and tonic effect on his sadly listing cam- 
paign. At the stadium itself he took an 
active role in only one session—but this 
gave the convention its most dramatic 


‘moment. In the midst of the tedious me- 


chanics of the Presidential nominations, 
Wallace suddenly appeared on the plat- 
form to second the President’s nomina- 
tion im an address which doubled in brass 
as a campaign speech on his own behalf: 
“In a political, educational, and economic 
sense there must be no inferior races. 
The poll tax must go. Equal educational 
opportunities must come.” Roosevelt 
“stands for all this,” Wallace shouted— 
in the face of the conservatives and the 
Southerners—adding that the “party, can- 
not long survive” if it abandons liberal 
principles. 


Wallace’s ability to evoke the revival. 


spirit in his supporters was manifest in 
the convention hall long after he had 
returned to his hotel. To the leather 
lungs and calloused ‘palms of the gallery 
claque—much of it plainly organized by 
the CIO Political Action Committee— 
was added the genuine spirit of previous- 
ly undecided delegates. 

Again the Wallace movement was in 
high. “We want Wallace” was its loud 


‘and recurrent battle chant as the ses- 


sions wore on. It reached crescendo on 
Thursday night after the President’s ad- 
dress of acceptance had been piped in 
by radio; In the absence of Mr. Roose- 
velt, the crowd clearly yearned for a 
visible figure on which to pin its plau- 
dits. Once more, the Wallace thunder 
rolled through the packed arena. 
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Quick to sense political peril and genu- 
inely disturbed, too, by the dangerous 
physical condition of the convention hall, 
the men on the platform moved swiftly 
(see page 25). Angry and reluctant, the 
crowd left after a deft parliamentary ma- 
neuver adjourned the convention to cool 
the rising Wallace fervor. 


The Long Count: But even the next 
day, the convention managers had their 
moments of alarm: in the demonstrative 
applause for every mention of the Wal- 
lace name; in the crowd’s unprecedented 
show of disrespect for. Chicago’s mayor 
and political boss, Edward J. Kelly; and 
finally in the results of the first ballot, 
matching the’ most optimistic pro-Wal- 
lace prophecies—Wallace, 429%, Truman, 
819%. Now, for the first time since 1932 
was a Democratic convention to go be- 
yond the first ballot in selecting its can- 
didate for either President or Vice Presi- 
dent. 

As the second ballot brought a sprin- 
kling of Wallace gains and edged him 
closer to the required 589 total, the anti- 
Wallace forces brought their - political 
wisdom—and potency—to bear. Southern 
delegations which had sat with tight lips 
and folded hands during Wallace’s at- 
tack on the poll tax switched from fa- 
vorite sons to Truman; the three big- 
city machines (Chicago, Jersey City, 
New York) followed. The tide rolled 
with a vengeance. In a few, stunning, 
action-packed minutes, the manipulators 
had won. 

With victory snatched, as it seemed, 
from their very hands, dazed Wallace 
followers stood silent .as the corrected 
tally was prepared. His vocal gallery 
fans departed noiselessly; Wallace plac- 
ards lay. limp against balcony railings; 
a. trio of Wallace balloons which had 


drifted with lazy confidence over the- 


‘Hillman: A vote for his CIO prayer ... Wallace: A fight to the finish against an immovable barrier 


‘delegates’ heads floated disconsolately to 
the rafters. 

In his hotel room, where he had heard 
the ballot by radio, the vanquished Vice 
President gave reporters the text of a con- 
gratulatory message to the Missouri sen- 
ator, insisted he was not sorry for 
made the fight, and departed for a 
on Chicago’s darkening streets. He passed 
unrecognized amid the sidewalk crowds. 


Up from Haberdashery 
Persistence, Loyalty to Friends 
Theme of Truman Success Story 


He had said he didn’t want the Vice 
‘Presidency, a Throttlebottom job in 
times of normalcy. As chairinan of the 
highly regarded and powerful Senate's 
Special Committee to Investigate the Na- 
tional Defense Program, he was be- 
‘coming a seasoned and highly respect- 
ed legislator. He was the watchdog of 
government planners and spenders for 
war and peace. But he had the nod from 
the chief, and he was forced to face the 
possibility that the next Vice President 
—if the Democrats won—might well be- 
come President. So Sen. Harry S. Tru- 
man of Missouri made his decision. He 
would fight for the nomination “and 
win.” (Final ballot: Truman 1,031; Wal- 
lace 105.) 

Thus the former Missouri county judge 
became the third running mate of Mr. 
Roosevelt, successor to John N. Garner 
and to Henry A. Wallace. 


Shy Man: The boss’s offer came 
with no forewarning. “Big Tom” Pender- 
gast was smiling as he spoke but his 
words were overwhelming to his visitor. 
Harry S. Truman, a sound organization 
man, had regarded himself as neither 
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The Trumans—senator, daughter, and wife—radiate confidence at Chicago 


reckless nor unduly optimistic on that 
spring day of 1934 when he called on the 
boss to ask for appointment as Jackson 
County Tax Collector. Pendergast, how- 
ever, was of a different mind. “The best 
I can do for you, Harry, is a United 
States senatorship. How’s that?” he 
beamed. 

The story had apochryphal overtones. 
But if it seemed typical of the way Pen- 
dergast ran his machine, it was no less 
typical of the unobtrusive man who had 
come to his office. Truman was then 50. 
Politically, his past was colorless, his fu- 
ture dubious. He accepted, and in the 
three-cornered race won the Democratic 
nomination and subsequently election to 
the Senate. 


Friendly Man: As a Pendergast fol- 
lower, Truman had seen millions spent 
and he had supervised the spending of 
millions. But he never lost his respect 
for a dollar. In his first year in Washing- 
ton he declined an invitation to a $10-a- 
plate Jackson Day dinner in these words. 
“T am against the Democrats’ giving gold- 
plate dinners.” 

This too was fairly typical. Born May 
8, 1884, near Lamar, Mo., he grew up on 
a farm in Jackson County, south of Kansas 
City. West Point was his goal but a weak 
eye brought rejection. Having no money, 
he went to work in Kansas City—small 
jobs like drugstore and bank clerking. 
He had gone back to the farm when the 
Jast war broke. Then his National Guard 
company was ordered into Federal serv- 
ice. He went to France as a lieutenant of 
artillery and returned a major—with a 
4-foot loving cup his men had bought 
from the proceeds of a poker-game kitty 
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when the memories of St. Mihiel and the 
Argonne were still warm. 

Back home he married Bess Wallace, 
his boyhood sweetheart, pooled his sav- 
ings with a friend, and opened a hab- 
erdashery which promptly failed. Mo- 
mentarily discouraged—he was 35—he 
turned to politics and, because he was a 
Democrat, to the strongest Missouri or- 
ganization, the Pendergast group. His 
Masonic and Baptist backgrounds ap- 
pealed to Pendergast. Truman was 
named overseer of highways for Jackson 


. County, and a year later was nominated 


and elected a county judge for Jackson 
County. The job entailed administrative 
supervision over many county expendi- 
tures, similar to functions of county com- 
missioners in other states. Truman argued 
with himself that he ought to know 
something about law (a legal education 
was no requirement for the job) and 
therefore enrolled in Kansas City Law 
School for two years. He was defeated for 
reelection in 1924 after one term, but 
was returned to office in 1926 as pre- 
siding judge and held the job until he 
went to the Senate. He found ways to 
cut taxes and county expenses, and 
though he spent $60,000,000 in public 
monies on highway and other construc- 
tion work, no breath of the subsequent 
Pendergast scandal ever touched his 
name. 


Machine Man: The “farm boy from 
Jackson County,” as Truman used to de- 
scribe himself, once complained that a 
senator had a hard time keeping his feet 
on the ground. “All this precedence and 
other hooey accorded a senator isn’t v 
good for a republic,” he said. “If he isn’t 
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careful he ceases to be a citizen. of his 
home state and becomes a foreigner.” 

In his first term in the Senate he voted 
straight down the line with the Roose- 
velt Administration on every measure 
save one: the renomination of Maurice 
Milligan for United States District At- 
torney in the Western district of Mis- 
souri. Milligan, who was to get a con- 
viction against Pendergast on income- 
tax charges,-had already convicted 35 
Democratic ward leaders in a Kansas 
City vote-fraud investigation. Truman 
opposed his reappointment. To Pender- 
gast he was loyal to the end. “I am not 
one to desert a ship,” he said. 

Washington had little outward effect 


on his manner of living. He and his wife | 


and daughter Mary Margaret, now 20, 
moved into a five-room apartment on 
Connecticut Avenue with his books, pho- 
nograph records, and piano. Nights when 
he isn’t busy he reads biographies and 
Civil War History, or. plays the piano. 
(Chopin is his favorite composer.) By 
7:30 a. m. he is back in his office. 


Fighting Man: The Civil War and the 
war in which he fought have long en- 
grossed him.:So has America’s military 
power. As far back as 1920 he argued 
for strong national defense. He has long 
been an advocate of compulsory military 
eining The day after Pearl Harbor he 
asked for active duty—he was a colonel 
in the reserves. The war, General Mar- 
shall was reported to have told him, is for 
young men, “not old goats like you.” Tru- 
man snorted and said nothing, though he 
felt quite fit for service again. (He is 5 
feet 10, weighs about 165 pounds, exer- 
cises regularly every morning, and can 
battle his way to and from work on a 
crowded bus.) a> 

He fought his way back to the Sen- 


ate in 1940 when a split in the Demo-— 


cratic primary between Milligan and Gov. 
Lloyd C. Stark saved him from defeat. 
Work in the important military affairs, 
appropriations, and interstate commerce 
committees kept him busy, but it was not 
until March 1941 that he really became 
known nationally. 

Constituents had complained of waste 
in the construction of new quarters at 
Fort Leonard Wood in Missouri. Truman 
asked for an inquiry and $25,000. The 
Senate gave him $ 15,000 and the skeptics 
smiled. The smiles vanished when the 
committee of ten senators, both Demo- 
cratic and Republican, made its first re- 


port. Subsequently allowances of $60,000 - | 


and $100,000 were voted without ques- 
tion. “We just dig out the facts, all the 
facts,” Truman said. “The conclusions 
take care of themselves. A political re- 
port has never come our commit- 
tee. If one ever should, it would be our 
last, for the committee then would have 
committed suicide.” 

Of dollar-a-year men he said: “They 
are the best lobbyists in Washington.” 

Through it all he has been a politi- 
cian’s politician, shrewd and wise and 
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Victory pace “Per 


(ie masses of heavy arma- 
ment are now helping to 
write the prologue to victory. 


Fisher Body has produced its 
share of this armament — tanks, 
anti-aircraft guns, gun-breech 
housings, fighting planes, bomb- 
ers and delicate flying instru- 
ments, 


To do this we had to disregard the 
normal limits of our business, 
and build products entirely new 


to us. We had to explore technical 
fields foreign to us. We had to 
enlarge our plant facilities. 


Looking back on those hectic 
days and nights of conversion, we 
realize that an understanding of 
true craftsmanship proved to be, 
literally, a lifesaver. Precision 
work on armament came easily 
to precision workmen. Long- 
acquired skills and crafts met 

demands for the most ex- 


The Army-Navy “‘E” flies above four Fisher Body 
plants for excellence in aircraft production and 
from two others for tank production, while the 
Navy “E,” with four stars, is flown by still another 
Fisher Body plant for its naval ordnance work, 


And an important reason why 
Fisher Body has yet to fail at a 
war job is because craftsmanship 
has never yet failed us. 
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without frills. Back home in Missouri he 
and his wife and daughter live in the old 
Wallace home in Independence (popula- 
tion, 16,000), a typical border state com- 
munity of pre-Civil War homes and tree- 


lined streets. The Senator’s family were . 


Confederates. His mother, now 91 years 
old, still is. Last week she sharply gave 
a Kansas City reporter to understand she 
~ was “no Yankee.” oe) 
Truman has one brother, Vivian, assist- 
ant director of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration in Kansas City. 


Texas Divided 


Lonnie E. Smith, Negro, voted in’ 


_ Texas last week: He walked up to his 
precinct polling booth in Houston and 
cast his ballot in the Democratic primary 
without question. For Smith, that was 
fulfillment of the crusade he had taken 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Other Texas Negroes voted, too— 
most of them for the first time—but their 
number was limited to a few thousand 
who had paid their poll tax in time to 

' qualify for a primary ballot. Democratic 

election officials permitted those quali- 

fied* to go into the booths unmolested. 

No disturbances were reported. 

Smith’s vote, and those of others of 
his race, had been guaranteed by the 
Supreme Court decision: “When _pri- 
maries become a part of the machinery 
for choosing officials . . . the same tests 
... Should be applied to the primary as... 
to the general election . . . The right to 
vote in such a primary . . . like the right to 
vote in a general election, is a right 
secured by the Constitution.” (The Texas 
Democratic party had restricted mem- 
bership to white electors.) Texas Demo- 
crats gulped but bowed to the decision. 
(Negroes in Georgia were unsuccessful 
in an orderly voting test on July 4.) 


Overtones: Yet the bitterness of the 
racial pill had split Democrats in Texas 
asunder, as it had elsewhere in the South. 
A direct result was the demand of the 
Texas party convention, held in May, 
that Presidential electors vote for “a 
Democrat” other than President Roose- 
velt in November unless the National 
Convention at Chicago went on record for 
states rights (meaning white supremacy) 
and against Federal “meddling” in state 
election affairs. (No such plank was writ- 
ten into the platform.) Those instructions 
provoked a revolt and at a “rump” ses- 
sion pro-Roosevelt forces selected a sec- 
ond group of delegates to the National 
Convention (see page 25). 

A second state convention will be held 
in September for the purpose of renew- 
ing or giving new instructions to electors. 
Political observers have foreseen one 
conceivable if. improbable. result of the 
controversy: The election of the Presi- 
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Behind the Chicago Scene 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


By the rules of politics, the shift 
from Wallace to Truman was strate- 


gically sound but tactically inept. . 


Seasoned Democratic politicians were 
overwhelmingly of the opinion that 
Wallace’s renomination would cost 
votes in November. But the switch 
was so managed as to create two im- 
pressions: (1) that it was dictated by 
the big-city machine bosses; (2)- that 
Roosevelt was playing one game with 
his left hand and another with his 
right. Some delegates and observers 
at the Chicago convention made the 
first interpretation, some the second. 
Many went home unpleasantly puz- 
zled. 

This, in brief, is what happened be- 
hind the scenes: Until shortly before 
the convention, Roosevelt decidedly 
preferred Wallace. He thought that if 
called upon Wallace would make a 
fine President, and he argued that in 
the election Wallace’s political assets 
would balance his liabilities. Less than 
three weeks before the convention, 
one state leader said he would deliver 
his entire delegation to the Vice Presi- 
dential nominee designated by the 
President. He asked Roosevelt bluntly 
whom he wanted as a running mate. 
Quite as flatly, Roosevelt said: “Wal- 
lace.” \ 

But then some of Roosevelt’s oldest 
political advisers went to work on him. 
The most persuasive probably was Ed- 
ward J. Flynn, Democratic leader of 
the Bronx, for fifteen years one of 
Roosevelt’s frankest and most loyal 
friends. Flynn told him that with Wal- 
lace on. the ticket, he might as well 
kiss good-by to the electoral votes of 
New York and possibly of several 
other large doubtful states in the 
North. 

That Wallace was a red flag to the 
conservative Democrats of the South 
was obvious. In the face of the 
strong and nearly unanimous testi- 
mony of the professional politicians, 
relayed by Flynn and a few others, 
Roosevelt. wavered, then yielded. He 
could not bring himself, however, to 
ask Wallace to. withdraw. When Wal- 
lace returned from China, ,Secretary 
Ickes and Sam Rosenman, a White 
House aide, tried to tell him what was 
what. But he ignored their advice. 
Later the same day, Roosevelt hinted 
to Wallace that he should drop out of 
the contest. But when Wallace replied 
that he had more delegates than any- 
one else, Roosevelt did not press the 
point. Instead, he agreed to state 


publicly that if he were a delegate he 
would vote for Wallace. 

The Wallace letter was so left-hand- 
ed, however, that it was an open-sig- 
nal for other candidates to get into . 
the race. James .F. Byrnes made a fly- 
ing start. Here again, the President 
could not bring himself to speak with 
frank directness to a friend and aide. 
On the score of ability he would have 
welcomed Byrnes as his running mate, 
but he knew that the nomination of 
Byrnes would entail political risks. An 
intermediary sought to dissuade 
Byrnes from entering the race. Byres 
must have known that the intermedi- 
ary spoke for the President, but, like 
Wallace, he felt entitled to his chance 
until he was flagged by “The Chief” 
himself. 


Hanmnegan, Flynn, Postmaster 
General Frank C. Walker, -another 
loyal Roosevelt adviser for fifteen 
years, and a few others of the inner 
political circle left for Chicago with 
a fairly clear picture of the President's 
political mind and with authority to 
act as his agents. They knew that 
among half a dozen or so possible 
nominees unburdened by heavy po- | 
litical liabilities, the President favored 
Douglas and Truman, in that order. 
Douglas was acceptable to Kelly of 
Chicago and to some of the New Eng- 
landers, as well as the West Coast 
Democrats. , 

But the balance of opinion was in 
favor of Truman. The AFL and the 
railway brotherhoods preferred him. 
So did Flynn and the Southerners 
who were consulted. While keeping 
the door open for Douglas, Roosevelt 
accordingly authorized the use of his 
name in behalf of Truman. He also 
intervened directly by telephone, s 
well as by his letter to Hannegan, 
which only ratified an earlier verbal 
agreement. _ 

In this dilemma, Roosevelt, the 
kind-hearted man, loyal to friends who 
had been loyal to him and whose abil- 
ities he respected, stood on one side. 
Roosevelt, the realistic politician, 
stood on the other. He tried to ex- 
press both aspects of his personality, 
to discharge two ie ay ange If 
he had been able to decide ten days 
earlier which was foremost, the shift 
from Wallace to another le 
Vice Presidential nominee could have 
been managed gracefully and a strate- 

ically sound plan would not have 
boc marred by awkward tactics. 
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dent could: even be thrown into the 
House’ of Representatives (NEWSWEEK, 


June 5). 


Winners and Losers: In the primary 
itself, incumbent congressmen, includ- 
ing House Speaker Sam Raybum, had 
tough fights. After trailing in the first 
hours of tabulating votes, Rayburn final- 
ly slipped through for renomination to 


his seventeenth term. Other important 


results: 

@ Hatton Sumners, chairman of the pow- 
erful Judiciary Committee and Adminis- 
tration supporter, was renominated for a 
seventeenth term over opposition of the 
CIO Political Action Committee. 

@ Richard Kleberg, wealthy owner of 
the huge King ranch and bitter New 
Deal opponent, was defeated for his 


forced into the runoff 


eighth term. Chief Congressional foe ‘of 
the Office of Price Administration, Kle- 
berg lost to Capt. John E. Lyle, former 
state legislator now in Italy. 

@ Five incumbent congressmen were 


Ed Gossett, J. J. Mansfield, Sam Russell, 
Lindley Beckworth, and Nat Patton. 

@ Judge J. M. Combs, popular Texas 
judge endorsed: by the CIO Political Ac- 
tion Committee, was nominated for the 
seat vacated by Chairman Martin Dies 
of the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. 

€ It could not be determined clearly— 
because of the issues and personalities in- 
volved in the Congressional races—wheth- 
e1 the CIO-PAC had any great influence 
on the election. Some endorsed candi- 
dates won, others lost. However, in Dal- 
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Waterfront Catastrophe: The twisted remains of two munitions ships lie off- 
shore at Port Chicago, Calif., after the July 17 explosion which killed at least 320 
persons, injured scores, and wrecked docks and much property in the war boom- 
town. Below, the blown-in walls of a Port Chicago theater; patrons escaped with 
minor injuries. : 
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las County, all five state legislators who 
had voted for the strict Texas union reg- 
istration law were renominated over full- 
dress CIO and AFL opposition. 


Dewey Listened 


To Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, the Na- 
tional Convention in Chicago last week 
was strictly the Democrats’ fortune or fol- 
ly. His reply to requests for statements 
on the choice of candidates to oppose 
him was “no comment.” But he did take 
time out to listen with National GOP 
Chairman Herbert Brownell to the bal- 
loting on the fourth-term nomination. 
Later, Brownell attacked President Roose- 
velt for making his acceptance speech 
from a West Coast amt: base on the 
grounds he was exploiting the -armed 
forces for political gain. 

The Governor's most significant action 
of the week was an indignant statement 
which broke his long silence on the sol- 
dier-vote controversy. The CIO and other 
groups have been demanding that he 
certify the use of the Federal ballot for 
New York servicemen who do not receive 
a state absentee ballot. Dewey retorted 
that the demands were merely attempts 
to confuse the soldiers. and that the Fed- 
eral ballot was illegal under the New 
York constitution. A group with “unlimit- 
ed financial resources” had been playing 
politics with the soldier vote, he charged, 
and he would refuse to “connive” with 


them. 


Unwelcome Surprise 
The eighteen-room stone mansion on 


Chicago’s old Gold Coast looked _ill- 
favored and shabby in the afternoon sun- 
shine, but its owner, Miss Lorraine E. 
Wooster, 70-year-old lawyer, educator, 
and author of school books, had rather 
expected that. Even two years ago when 
she. moved away, the place had a slight 
air of neglect. The shock came when she 
saw a dozen or more Negroes lounging 
on the broad porch. Her indignant ques- 
tion brought a lazy answer: “Lady, we 
lives here.” 

By last week the mystery was solved. 
In court William Jarvis, a_ real-estate 


agent, explained that he had bought a 


tax deed to the property for $1,000 and 
turned it into a rooming house. Then 
Miss Wooster spoke up: In recent months 
she had been away. on business in con- 
nection with publication of patriotic and 
instructive books for soldiers. The bank 
employe who had taken care of her 
affairs had left and the bank had over- 
looked the payment of the taxes. 


_ Judge Rags F. McCarthy thereupon 


ordered 


e 40 tenants to vacate within 


fifteen days. Jarvis looked worried when 
he heard this, but Miss Wooster (a de- 
scendant of Gen. David Wooster of Revo- 
lutionary War fame, and a daughter of 
the late Charles C. Wooster, attorney for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad) said she was 
ready to pay all the taxes. 


Newsweax © 
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Taker-Over 


Driving through a sleepy California 
village, the young couple came upon a 
house on fire. The man parked the car, 
jumped out, and “took’ over.” He told 
volunteer firemen where to put the fur- 
niture and how to put out the flames. 
When it was finished, he and his wife 
drove on. 

The time was just after the last war. 
The man was Harry Dexter White, just 
out of the infantry (first lieutenant). 
Now he is 51. He has gray hair and a 
gray mustache. He is short, slight, and 
wiry. He still has an instinct for “taking 
over.” He is assistant to Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr.; he is 
the No. 1 monetary spokesman of the 
United States; and he was whip of the 
United Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference. 

Last week he drove the 700 delegates 
and their staffs through a wearing, al- 
most round-the-clock schedule at a pace 
totally foreign to the vacation tempo of 
the conference site—a Bretton Woods, 
N. H., resort. 

The monetary-stabilization fund, ap- 
proved by representatives of 44 nations 
last week at Bretton Woods, is a White 
project. Though few understand the far- 
reaching plan well, it would affect the 
Western cattleman as deeply as the New 
York banker. It is a test of America’s will- 
ingness to collaborate internationally. 


Bill of Goods: White’s number one 
job was salesmanship. First he had to 
sell the Treasury, then the Administra- 
tion, and after that the United and As- 
sociated Nations. These tasks accom- 
plished to a great degree, the really big 
one remains—selling the scheme to Con- 
gress. 

White has maneuvered cautiously in 
preparation for this coming fight. At each 
mee in the evolution of his proposals, he 
took them to Congress and explained 
<y Four congressmen were members 
of the United States delegation to Bretton 
Woods. As a result, White’s plan is slow- 
ly gaining Congressional converts. 

On one customer Harry White hasn’t 
done well—the American public. An un- 
known product is hard to market in any 


_¢ase, but the sponsor of the monetary 


plan wasn’t too patient or understanding. 

When his plan was first published, he 
declined a reporter's request for further 
information on the ground that the text 
was riggs grant To the reporter, it 
wasn’t, and his account was makeshift. 
Another reporter wrote a story which 
White branded grossly inaccurate. He 
summoned the author and bluntly told 
him he was “dumb.” The two are no 

ger on speaking terms. - 

But White leamed by experience. He 


was spokesman to the press at Bretton — 





Harris & Ewing 
White: High-speed money man 


Woods, and those who attended found 
these conferences virtual seminars on 
monetary matters—ABC stuff that the 
layman could understand. 

White is at his best in an argument. 
He seldom loses one; he musters facts 
behind his opinions and expresses them 
bluntly. At Bretton Woods he was the 
expert in constant demand at group 
meetings for advice and assistance. 


Cold Shoulder: No respecter of pro- 
tocol, White, on a 1943 trip with Morgen- 
thau to Italy and North’ Africa, refused 
introductions to people he disliked. At 
the merry conference, he broke parlia- 
mentary rules’ when, as chairman, he 
spoke his opinions from the dais after a 
curt apology for the irregularity. 

Born in Boston on Oct. 29, 1892, White 
went into business after graduating from 
high school in 1910. After the war he 
married Anne Terry of Springfield, Mass., 
and entered Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. Then he went to Columbia, Le- 
land Stanford, and Harvard. In 1934, 
after two years as a professor of eco- 
nomics at Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wis., he came to Washington to do a 
study on gold for the Tre . 

To get White to relax from the strenu- 
ous work at Bretton Woods, friends lured 
him to the foot of Mount Vets 
for a wiener roast and then re to 
take him back to the conference until 
after a rest. Once he was sure he could 
not get back to the hotel, White unbent. 
He sang barbershop harmony. He danced 
on the grass. Finally he “took over” the 
picnic. 
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Unrelenting Allied Attacks | 
Keep Weary Foe Off Balance 


Germans Staggering in East, 
Holding On in France and Italy; 
Japs Hurt by New Landings 


The drastic political events which 
shook Germany and Japan last week were 
a reflection of crises on the battlefields. 
€ Returning from a three-day inspection 
of the Normandy beachhead, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill saw grave signs of weak- 
ness in the Reich. To RAF fliers in Eng- 
land he said the end might come “earlier 
than we have a right to say.” 

. (In the Pacific, portents were ominous 
for Japan. Three days before the inva- 
sion of Guam, Admiral Ernest J. King, 
Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States Fleet, flew to Saipan and inspect- 
ed the newly captured island. Surround- 
ed by a starred galaxy—Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz, Admiral Raymond A. Spru- 
ance, Vice Admiral Richmond Kelly Tur- 
ner, Vice Admiral John H. Hoover, and 
Marine Lt. Gen. Holland M. Smith—the 
usually tight-lipped Navy chief said that 
Saipan was significant because it gave 
“an interior line position from which we 
can have our choice of objectives.” Guam 
and Tinian would enhance that. advan- 
tage. And coming up from the south, Gen- 
eral MacArthur's fliers sank a Jap freight- 
er 70-miles from Mindanao in the first 
announced air attack in the vicinity of 





Allied troops still had a loag way to go as this signpost in wrecked Caen showed 


the Philippines since the days of Bataan. 
@ On the eastern front, the vengeful Rus- 
sians broke through the German defenses 
with a ing advance that carried 
them deep into Southern Poland and 
threatened to outflank -Warsaw. sig 
@ On the Italian Peninsula, the Fifth 
and Eighth Armies pounded towards 
the ic Line. Beyond that line lay 
the Po Valley. = 

@ From both ends of the 100-mile front 
in Normandy, Allied armies slashed into 
the German positions. Culminating a bit- 
ter and prolonged fight, the American 
First Army on the western sector 
smashed into the strategic city of St. Lé. 
The British Second Army on the east 
flared out of Caen in the biggest drive 
of the campaign. That was the beginning 
of an effort to secure better space than a 
bridgehead in Normandy. 


Monty’s Mud: Gen. Sir Bernard L. 
Montgomery started his attack from Caen 
with a slick maneuver. He sent one force 
southwestward, apparently aiming it at 
the highway junction of Villers-Bocage. 
This was a stalking horse. 

' Two days later, while German atten- 
tion was focused on the southwest drive, 
came his main attack. Following the 
great air bombardment (see page 38) 
and a barrage from massed guns, British 
and Canadian tanks and infantry ripped 
loose. Allied plans formulated before D 
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Day had made Caen the jump-off point 
for dies t into the heart of France. 
For weeks the town had been packed 
with equipment. 

The preliminary stages of the offensive 
came off beautifully. After the terrific 
bombardment, the Germans were so 
stunned that many of them were unable 
even to work their rifle bolts. Some towns 
were so cluttered with rubble that the 
tanks had to by-pass them. There were 
three main drives—one south, one south- 
east, and one east. 

The first objective was to break out in- 
to the Caen plain, which staff officers said 
was ideal country for tank battles be- 
tween those two old antagonists, Mont- 
gomery and Rommel. The southern and 


~eastern pushes were designed to protect 


the flanks. ° 

Rommel was expected to throw in his 
tank reserves to meet the Allied armor. 
Instead, the Desert Fox wore down 
Montgomery’s tankers in the vicinities of 
Troarn, Vimont, and Bourguébus’ by 
screens of antitank guns—mostly 88s with 
an improved carriage and new model 
75s—placed in the woods and rolling hills. 
In combination with tanks, these de- 
fenses stopped the British in about 36 
hours. 

The weather, which had started the 


attack off with a bang, closed in and the 


fighting became an_ infantry-artillery 
duel. Finally headquarters frankly. ad- 
mitted that rain and mud had mired 
down the Second Army. But the attack 
had gained 5 to 8 miles in all directions. 

In the afternoon of the same day that 
Montgomery attacked, the American 
First Army captured St. Lé, railroad junc- 
tion and hub of thirteen highways. In 
the push for this old textile town, the 
progress for seven days had been meas- 
ured in hedgerows. For the Americans 
it was one of the costliest victories of 
the war. 

Following the repulse of a strong patrol 
which entered the outskirts of St. L6é on 
July 17, the American commander formed 
‘a special task force to attack the next day. 
Engineers cleared a: path through the 
minefields and the task force, standing up 
under the fire of German 88s, rammed 


_ into St. Lé. 





Significance 
Montgomery’s offensive from Caen 
finally secured that port for the Allies. 
Rommel must now reckon with a re- - 
newed drive when the weather clears up. 
Possession of St. Lé gives the First Army 
a valuable communications center and 
forces the Germans to rely on the Gran- 
ville-Falaise highway for lateral ship- 
ment of supplies. Meantime, there is no 
will not 

om the north. 


guarantee that Mont 
come down on Falaise 


In spite of the gains last week, the 
progress of Allied arms has been slow in 
a Perhaps we main acon, a 

e necessity setting ge 
bases from scratch while fighting to ex- 
tend the beachhead at the same time. 
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ORMANDY: 
One-Two Punch 


Two drives at right angles to each other (arrows) pushed the Germans back on both ends of the Normandy front 


Another is the foul weather which has 
played on the German side. A third is the 
Allied strategy of expanding the entire 
length of the line rather than making bold 
burst-out thrusts in the Russian manner 
and cleaning out German salients later. 


Where Credit’s Due 


The Army’s divisions take fierce pride 
in their past and present victories. Noth- 
ing gripes a GI so much as for. his unit to 
fight anonymously side by side with a 
publicized outfit. He wants acclaim for 
his outfit more than for himself. But re- 
lease of such identifications are often 
withheld for security reasons. Until they 
are given, the soldiers sweat it out un- 
honored and unsung. 

Last week three new divisions in Nor- 
mandy were identified. They were the 
90th, composed mainly of Texans, the 
29th, and the 30th. The 29th was for- 
merly a National Guard Division, which 
drew its men from Virginia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and Washington, D. C. The 
30th originally came from National Guard 
units of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Tennessee. . 

Landing on June 7, the 90th went 
into action three days later and has since 


BESS Se eS 

Fall of St. 16 and Caen 

forces Nazis back to Granville- 
Falaise line of communications 





been fighting almost constantly. In mur- 
derous battle among the hedgerows and 
in bloody street fighting, it had pushed 
into the Cotentin Peninsula and joined 
the 82nd Airborne Division in holding 
the southern flank of the line while other 
troops rammed into Cherbourg. 

It was the 29th and -30th Divisions 
which finally won St. Lé6. “Men of the 
29th fought until they were almost ex- 
hausted, until it seemed impossible they 
could stand on their feet any longer, un- 
til it seemed they finally must withdraw 
from the lines,” James McGlincy, United 
Press correspondent, reported. 


R.LP. in Normandy 


The first American cemetery on French 
soil for the dead of this war is at Cardon- 
ville, on Cherbourg Peninsula. In the 
years to come many American women will 
visit this cemetery as they visited those of 
the last war. The following cable from Al 
Newman, a NEWSWEEK war correspond- 
ent, tells what it is like now. 


The women will come ashore on the 
long docks of the Gare Maritime at Cher- 
bourg. By that time all the port installa- 
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tions will be repaired and the tall centrat 
tower will have risen again and the long- 
shoremen will chant the strange Fren 
songs which end nowhere. The train will 
huff its way out of the deep gash of a 
valley to the south toward Valognes and 
some of them may notice frowning Fort 
du Roule and ask how they could have 
taken it. Perhaps some of them will cry. 
They may have to change trains at Caren- 
tan, and at Isigny they will have to take 
a-bus. From there to that field near Car- 
donville it is not far. It is a huge field 
where ‘cattle used to graze, bordered by 
tall trees which bow in the Channel 
breezes and, during the rare 

when the sun comes out, larks sing in the 
adjoining meadows. : 

One day these acres of simple stakes 
will be acres of crosses and the raw, 
brown earth between them will know © 
grass and flowers and women’s tears. The 
bravest guys in the world—the dead of 
our bloodiest D-Day beach—will slumber 
here under the flag. 


Grave No. 1: This is United States 
territory forever. You would know, of 
course, that in Grave No. 1 lies a kid 
from the Bronx. One dog tag of the two | 
which dangle around all our necks to re- | 
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mind us that we live with death is wired 
neatly through a hole in the stake. The 
other is on its way now—on its way home. 
Nobody here knows how the kid from the 
Bronx got it. A machine-gun, shell, a gre- 
nade—what does it matter now? _ 

They bury them fast and neat: 6% feet 
long, 2 feet wide, 5 feet deep, 2 foot 
separation. The graves are as similar as 
the dead were dissimilar in life. Colonels 
lie next to buck privates for in the grave 
as beyond it there is no distinction of 
rank. Yet by Army regulation there is a 
'100-yard no man’s land between the Ger- 
man section and the Yanks. In death as 
in life they shall be parted. In the days 
when the wives and mothers come to this 
field many things will be forgotten: the 
scene in the next meadow where the dead 
are carefully identified. The afternoon 
when a soldier bringing in a corpse found 
his brother’s body there. ‘The long rows 
of still forms shrouded in blood-stained 
mattress covers. The strangely sprawled- 
out feet, which are the unfailing mark of 
the dead. (When you wonder whether a 
soldier by the roadside is asleep forever 
or will awaken to more war his feet will 
tell you.) The shock of seeing a German 


lad’s hair rumpled by the wind and the ~ 


momentary illusion that he is alive again. 
The services for the dead at 4 o'clock 
each afternoon. 


Somebody Has To: The mayor of this 
city of the dead is Lt. A. F. Pierson, a big, 


handsome guy who used to work for In- . 


ternational Business Machines in New 
York. He curses the day when he studied 
surveying, for that’s what got him his 
present job: “Somebody’s got to do it, but 
I'd rather be fighting with my armored 
outfit. Not that we don’t get shot at too 
when we're out collecting bodies. But I 
never get time to eat. I live on concen- 
trated chocolate and coffee. I'd like to talk 
some more, but you must excuse me now. 


It’s low tide and we've got to recover the . 


body of an American aviator. It’s tangled 
with the underwater defenses down on 
part of the beach where they haven't 
cleared the mines.” 


Spurt in Italy 

The Allied advance in Italy sped up 
for a change last week. The German 
positions in the natural defenses with 
which Field Marshal Albert Kesselring 
sought to break the offensive aimed at 
the Gothic Line (Rimini-Florence-Pisa) 
crumbled before major attacks of the 
Fifth and Eighth Armies. The week be- 
fore the British had captured Arezzo— 
communications center where four high- 
ways join in the middle of the peninsula. 
Now the Fifth Army outflanked Leghorn, 
third largest Italian port, and smashed 
on to Pisa. On the Adriatic coast the Pol- 
ish Corps of the Eighth Army seized An- 
cona, first major’ seaport taken on that 
front since Bari. And in the center of the 
line that great treasure house of art, the 








British Combine 


Leigh-Mallory (left) had his 10,000 planes blast a path at Caen for the troops of Lt. 
Gen. Sir M. C. Dempsey (right) commander of the British Second Army 


city of Florence, at last lay within the 
grasp of the Allied armies. 

With Teutonic thoroughness the Ger- 
mans demolished the two ports. Normal- 
ly Leghorn could unload 17,500 tons 
daily, but all that remained of the 60 
docks after Allied bombardment had 
been destroyed.’ All bridges crossing the 
city’s system of canals were gone. And 
while the Poles had achieved a surprise 
break-through into Ancona, the Germans 
still had time to carry out extensive dem- 
olitions before they fled. 

But more rough work lay ahead of the 
Allies as they moved toward the Gothic 
Line. The reasons why nearly all prog- 
ress in Italy is slow were given in a cae 
from Zeke Cook, a NEWSWEEK war corre- 
spondent, analyzing the previous delays: 

“First, it was impossible to keep as 
many troops in the line as participated in 
the offensive to Rome. Some infantry di- 
visions needed rest and replacements 
badly, and motorized equipment needed 
overhaul and repair. Secondly, the Ger- 
mans had been able to regain their bal- 
ance because they fell back on hilly 
ground which provided better cover and 
defensive positions, because their supply 
lines were shorter, and because Kessel- 
ring had brought in four new divisions 
for reinforcements. Thirdly, Allied supply 
lines lengthened greatly. At one time the 
Eighth Army was drawing supplies from 
200 miles in the rear. The Polish Corps 
had a similar haul over roads which were 
greatly inferior to those of Central and 
Western Italy. The Fifth Army, which 
was best off for supplies since it had 
Civitavecchia and smaller ports, made 
the faster progress but it likewise had 
many long hauls.” 


L.M.’s Triumph 
Tactics for Air Blow in France 
Developed in Battle of Britain 


On the night of July 17, a high Allied 
officer entered a superfast Mosquito 
plane-in Southern England and took off 
alone for the Normandy coast. He was 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh- 
Mallory, Commander-in-Chief of Allied 
Air Forces, on his way to supervise the 
greatest aerial assault in history. 

At 5:45 the next morning, Leigh-Mal- 
lory watched Allied planes drop 8,000 
tons of bombs on the German defenses 
around Caen, in preparation for the at- 
tack by Gen. Sir Bernard L. Mont- 
gomery’s troops. Some 10,000 planes | 
took part in the tremendous air assault— 
the greatest use of tactical air power in 
history. And when it was all over, it was 
Leigh-Mallory’s triumph—the triumph of 
his years of devotion to the planning of 
air tactics. 


Group Eleven: The Battle of Britain 
was only four years ago. Overwhelm- 
ingly outnumbered, the RAF sought to 
screen England by fighter groups, each 
assigned to protect a specific area. L. M. 
was an air vice marshal at the time, in 
command of the RAF Fighter Group 
Twelve north of London. He proposed a 
new type of defense—cooperation be- 
tween fighter units, based upon his suc- 
cessful experience in directing as many 
as three wings of his own Fighter Group. 
Before the Battle of Britain ended, L. M. 
had proved his point. Seven times his 
fighters swooped down on the Luft- 
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waffe to aid Group Eleven, the defenders 
of London, picking off 150 Nazi planes 
and damaging many others. 

In August 1942, L. M. threw an um- 
brella of planes over the attacking Com- 
mandos at Dieppe and his fighters shot 
down 170 German planes. Three months 
later, he became Air Officer Command- 
er in Chief of the RAF Fighter Com- 
mand. He was made Allied air chief last 
January. 


Never Flaps; At 52, L.M. could easily 
be mistaken for a lawyer or businessman. 
He is just under 6 feet, of medium build 
with. a strong chin, a bristling mustache, 
and a steady gaze. Like Air Chief Mar- 
shal Sir Arthur Tedder, he smokes a pipe. 

L. M. has a tidy, quick, and penetrat- 
ing mind. Because he is and un- 
hurried, he is often referred to as color- 
less. In RAF slang, he never “flaps”- 
gets excited. He once told a four of air 
cadets: “When we have our downs, don’t 
get the jitters. We can take it and we 
mean to go on taking it until we have 
defeated them.” 

Leigh-Mallory never rattles his junior 
‘officers by storming at them. He is fair, 
but hard even on personal friends who 
let the service down. 

When the Allied air chief was a boy, it 
was hoped that he would enter the 
church. His father was Canon Emeritus 
of Chester and was the rector of the 
parish church at Mobberly, Cheshire, 
where L. M. was born. He received his 
LL.B. degree and was reading for the 
bar when the last war broke out. 

He immediately enlisted as a private. 
Within a month, he became a second 
lieutenant. He went to France in 1915 
and was wounded at Ypres, On sick leave 
in England, he married Doris Jean Saw- 
yer, an English girl born in India. They 
have since had two children, a son who 
has been invalided out of the RAF and 
a dong who is a Flight Officer in the 
WAAF. Leigh-Mallory was transferred to 

the RFC from the infantry in July 1916 
and soon became a flier. 


Ground Rules: When the Royal Air 
Force was formed on April 1, 1918, he 
was among the few placed on the pro- 
visional list of officers and, soon after 
the Armistice, was on the first roster of 
regular officers. It was during the British 
Army maneuvers in 1934 that his su- 
periors noticed his brilliant handling of 
air forces. His air unit was assigned to 
protect the “defending army.” He was.so 
successful in breaking up the “enemy” 
formations that the’ umpires had to 
ground his fliers as the only alternative 
to calling off the maneuvers. In 1987 
L.M. took command of the twelve 
squadrons of RAF Fighter Group Twelve 
at Hucknall, Nottinghamshire, and con- 
centrated on interception. 


L.M.’s Day: L.M. lives with his wife 
and Sam, a big, affectionate Airedale, in 


a large, pleasant house in Stanmore, Mid- 


dlesex, near RAF headquarters. Most of 
the furniture is what his wife, who is 
small, dark, and dignified, calls “Office 
of Works issue.” He rises between 7 and 
7:30, has a big breakfast, and leaves for 
Headquarters by 8:45. There he begins 
his preliminary staff conferences with 
chief operations officers, ‘chief intelli- 
ence officer, chief of naval plans, naval 
jlaison officer attached to General 
Montgomery’s staff, and a civilian rail- 
road expert. At 11, he goes to a daily 
conference with the heads of the Allied 
E itionary Air Forces, for which the 
‘earlier conference is the preparation. 
This conference decides on the use of 
air power for the next 24 hours. All 
.claims are heard and compromises and 
agreements are worked out. Should there 
ever ‘be any serious disagreement, the 
matter would be referred to Eisenhower. 
The conference finishes about 12:30 or 1. 
The Allied air commander-in-chief 
drives off in a big, black car with an 
American-type metal marker that has a 
red background and the four stars of a 
full general. He lunches at mess with 
staff officers with whom he wants to talk. 
He likes meat loaf, salad, and lemonade, 
with cheese and coffee for dessert. He 


. frequently leaves before the others in his 


haste to get: back to work, often forget- 
ting his tobacco pouch—he’s always mis- 
laying it. ‘ 

In the afternoon, L. M. normally pilots 
his own small plane on visits to five or 
six air bases, where he talks with fliers 
and commanders. At first, his conversa- 
tion is halting because he is shy. (He 
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has been unjustly accused of pomposity. ) 
After a few interviews, he warms up. 

On his return from the air stations he 
has tea at his desk, then goes down- 
stairs to the battleroom to check on prog- 
ress. He goes home for dinner about 7:30 
p.m., returning to the office to work from 
9 to 11:30, sometimes midnight. His eve- — 
nings are reserved for desk work that can- 
not be done during the rest of the day. 

Before going to bed, he always reads 
at least a few pages. His taste in litera- 
ture is for rather heavy nonfiction, in- 
cluding biographies. 


Peroxide Bombs 
Allied airmen in Europe last week got 


their best break in the weather since 
D Day. Consistently clear skies permitted 


-great air fleets to deploy over Germany 


and bomb by eye instead of by instru- 
ment. For three days in succession the 
Eighth Air Force sent out from England 
1,100 or- more of its big bombers, pro- 
tected by nearly as many fighters; and 
the Fifteenth Air Force in Italy joined 
the forays with half as many ws for 
the coordinated strikes. The RAF struck 
Berlin in force by night. 

Fortresses blasted Peenemiinde, site of 
an experimental station where the robot 
bomb: was developed. There and at near- 
by Zinnowitz—also raided—the Nazis are 
believed to be working on Vergeltungs- 
waffe Zwei (Vengeance Weapon 2). At 
Peenemiinde the B-17s plastered a 5- by 
2-mile area and severely damaged ex- 
perimental buildings, the power plant, 





ie. 


Saipan’s Children: These young Japs, children of sugar-plantation workers on 





Bid: 


Saipan Island, are. interned but happy about it. Under Marine Civil Affairs officers 


they get plenty of food, shelter, and fun. 
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and hydrogen and hydrogen-peroxide 
plants. Hydro en peroxide, London re- 
vealed, is used in launching the robots, 
presumably to fuel the rocket which as- 
sists the take-off and drops off as the en- 
gine takes over. . 

The Americans and British hit their 
standard targets—aircraft factories (Mes- 
serschmitt-109 plants at Augsburg and 
Leipzig) ‘and oil-production centers, in- 
cluding Ploesti for the eleventh time. 
But their most sustained attacks were 
directed against rbbot bombs, from the 
factories which spawned the V-1s to the 
platforms which launched them against 
London. 

That was the explanation of the series 


of terrific raids on Munich a fortnight. 


ago. One target was the Bayerische 
Motorenwerke, which made the impulse- 
propulsion engines for the missiles. On 
July 19, the eleventh raid in twelve days 
struck the city. The bombers were after 
a component shop, which produced vital 
parts for the bombs, and other aircraft 
production targets which may have been 
converted to manufacturing connected 
with the robot. 

Next, near Paris, Halifaxes, Stirlings, 
and Lancasters bombed two limestone 
caverns, used once to grow mushrooms 
and now to store robot projectiles. British 

planes also hit repeatedly at launching 
_ platforms in Northern France. 

Despite the strenuous eftorts of the Al- 
lied bombers, Londoners, after a five- 
night respite, got the fiercest two nights 
since the first flying bomb roared in seven 
weeks ago. In the latest raids the “things” 
came in salvos in an evident German at- 
tempt to saturate British defenses. And 
Home Secretary Herbert Morrison warned 
that the “cruel, utterly indiscriminate, 
vexatious onslaught” of the robot raids 
might become even worse. 


Cracks in the East 


The key to the crisis inside the Reich 
was written large on the map of the 
eastern front. The writing has been grow- 
ing clearer with each successive week ot 
‘Nazi defeat. The extraordinary fact was 
that whenever the Red Army hit the 
Wehrmacht the German lines collapsed. 
Time after time, the Soviets achieved 
that rarest of military victories—a break- 
through. It was the battle of France all 
over again, but on a much larger scale 
and with the Germans in the place ot 
the French. 

It was just a month ago, on June 23, 
that the Russians had cracked the first 
German defenses, the so-called Father- 
land Line passing through Vitebsk, Orsha, 
Mogilev, and Zhlobin. Since then they 
have surged forward as much as 300 
miles, killed more than 250,000 Germans, 
and captured 138,000, including 23 gen- 
erals. Last week they pierced the second 
great line ot defense which runs from 
Grodno to Bialystok, to Brest Litovsk, 
and along the Bug to Lwéw. Grodno had 
previously fallen, the Bug was crossed on 
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a wide front, and the defenses of the 
three other points began to disintegrate. 
The next German defense line runs 
through Warsaw and along the Vistula 
River line. Beyond that lies the Reich 
itself. 
Midway between Brest Litovsk and 
Lwéw the Russians achieved a break 
that promised worse results for the Nazis 
than anything so far. They seized Lub- 
lin, German fortress less than 40 miles 
east of the Vistula River. Lublin lies on 
the rolling Polish plains which form a 
superb avenue for tanks to roll on to 
Southern Germany below Berlin. And 
the First Ukrainian Army, now led by 
Marshal Ivan Koneff, who replaced Mar- 
-hal Gregory Zhukoff. last week, fought 
in the streets of Lwéw and sped toward 
Przemysl, which, like Lwéw was a his- 
toric battleground of the last war. 
Meanwhile, the Moscow radio an- 
nounced formation of the Polish Commit- 
tee of National Liberation to administer 
the country as the Russians free it from 





Sovfoto 
Under Marshal Koneff, the Russians 
speed westward in Southern Poland 


the Nazis. The committee, which resem- 
bled Marshal Tito’s in Yugoslavia, said 
it combined the Polish Army in Russia, 
underground troops, the Moscow Union 
of Polish Patriots, and the Soviet-backed 
Polish National Council which was formed 
in Warsaw last January (NEWSWEEK, 
July 17). 

Edward Osuska-Morawski of the old 
Polish National Council was named chair- 
man of the new committee. Novelist 
Wanda Wassilevska of the Union of Pol- 
ish Patriots became vice chairman. Gen. 
Michel Rola-Zelinski, aligned with the 
Polish government-in-exile in London be- 
fore he returned to Poland last winter, 
was appointed chief of National defense. 









~ 
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His deputy is Gen. Zigmunt Berling, com- 
mander of the Polish Army in Russia. 
Establishing itself at Chelm, first large 
city west of the Curzon Line to fall to the 
Russians, the committee declared that 
the government-in-exile was illegal be- 
cause its authority was the “Fascist” con- 
stitution of 1935. London Poles, claiming 
that the committee lacked the support 
of the Polish people, fumed that it was 
backed only by radical intellectuals. 


Guam and Tinian 


Pre-Landing Bombardment Blew 
Japs ‘to Hell Out’ of Beaches 


For seventeen days American bombers 
attacked Guam. For nine days the big 
guns of American warships pounded it 
with shells. On July 20 Marines and sol- 
diers poured ashore. Three days later 
other Americans landed on Tinian, which 
had been rocked by bombs, naval shells, 
and artillery fire from Saipan, about 3 
miles to the north. Thus the Americans, 
less than two weeks after Saipan’s fall, 
fought to control the two other important 
islands of the Marianas, 1,250 nautical 
miles from Tokyo and the Philippines. 

At H Hour for Guam—8:28 in the 
morning—little was left of the Jap beach 
defenses on the island’s west coast. 
Maj. Gen. Allen H. Turnage’s Third 
Marine Division, veterans of Bougain- 
ville, swarmed ashore between Port Apra, 
the best harbor on Guam, and Agajia, 
the onetime capital, now flattened except 
for tottering walls and one smokestack. 
Three minutes ldter more Americans 
landed on the coral beach a few miles 
below Apra and the Orote Peninsula. 
The southern beachhead ‘was taken by 
the First Provisional Marine Brigade 
of Brig. Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd Jr. 
It included Carlson’s, Edson’s, and Liv- 
ersedge’s Raiders, all battle-toughened 
early in the war. 

Next, twenty waves of troops, among 
them elements of Maj. Gen. A. D. 
Bruce’s 77th Infantry Division, landed 
swiftly. Noting the lack of opposition on 
the beaches, Rear Admiral Richard L. 
Conolly, who directed the landings, com- 
mented: “We simply blasted the Japs to 
hell out of there and up into the trees.” 

In the next days the Americans pinched 
off Orote Peninsula and its 4,700-foot 
airstrip, seized little Cabras Island at the 
northern edge of Port Apra, and with- 
stood numerous Jap counterattacks in 
the sweltering heat. 

The Second and Fourth Marines, who 
had fought on Saipan, established the 
beachheads on Tinian. 


The Admirals: Admiral Conolly, who 
commanded the amphibious operations 
for Guam, was the first amphibious-force 
flag officer to fight both the Japs and the 
Nazis in this war. He was at Sicily, Sa- 
lerno, the Gilberts and the Marshalls. 
His counterpart for Tinian was Rear Ad- 





@ What is the can? And what’s the 
new vegetable treat? First the can... 

When a pin on this can is pulled, 
colored smoke billows out. Ground 
forces use these smoke-puffs to sig- 
nal air support. . . to help pilots see 
where troops are located. 

Which brings us to your eyes. If 
you have trouble seeing at night, it 
may be because of a deficiency of the 
night-vision vitamin A. Continental 
research has developed a process to 
provide this vitamin—in a delicious 
vegetable treat called “‘carrot chips.” 

These tasty carrot chips will come 
to you in cans some day soon. So will 
many other vegetable delicacies you 






can’t get now. And, of course, your 
good old familiar vegetables will con- 
tinue to come in cans. You’ll enjoy 
all their healthful goodness and fresh 
garden flavor because cans protect 
and preserve. 

Todo our war job we’ve developed 
new ideas and new skills,.too. That’s 
why as we look ahead we see new 
and better things in Continental cans. 
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POST-WAR PLANNING: We’ll be glad to discuss 
future uses or improvements of your product 
or package and help in your post-war plan- 
ning. Write Post-War Planning Dept., 100 
E. 42nd Street, N.Y.C., or Continental Can 
Company of Canada, Limited, Montreal. 




























UT of the West they have come, an army 
of flying men in a vast armada of planes, 
bent on a mission of liberation. 


Conquered peoples have heard the drone of 


their engines, and looked up in new hope. 


Oppressors have felt the weight of raining 
bombs, and seen inevitable doom in the endless 
flow of American power and wrath. 


It is a fitting thing that one of our mightiest 
weapons in this air armada is a bomber named 
the Liberator. 


And it is a proud though sobering task to 
build the engines from which such planes get 
their power. 


To date, more than 50,000 of these engines 
have come from Buick plants, enough to power 
12,500 bombers; whose battle song of libera- 
tion is heard over every American battle front. 


But we know, here at Buick, that our task is 
not to be measured in terms of numbers so 
much as by the way our work lives up to the 
expectations of American flyers. 


So far, we are told, they have found that 
work good. 


And good we intend to keep it till the battle 
song of the Liberators is heard in triumph 
around the world. 


The Army-Navy “E” proudly flies over all Buick plants, 


POWERS THE LIBERATOR™ 


* With Buick-built Pratt & Whitney air-cooled, valve-in-head aircraft engines aN 


SPECIAL NOTE to families, 
friends and Liberator crew 
members— Buick will be glad 
to furnish you, without cost, a 
full-color reprint of this adver- 
tisement suitable for mailing 
or framing. Address: BUICK 
MOTOR DIVISION, FLINT 2, 
MICHIGAN. 


BUICK oiwision of GENERAL MOTORS 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 























_,. BESIDES, YOUD 


GET A TICKET 
DRIVING 400 AN HOUR! 


Franky, you wouldn’t want your 
car to go that fast. BUT... 


If and when car engines are pro- 
duced that approach this kind of per- 
formance, Texaco will be ready with 
the gasoline for them...a gasoline that 
és more than a match for your motor. 

For example, in our Research lab- 
oratories, Texaco scientists have pro- 
duced super-fuel concentrates with 
power ratings four times that of the 100- 
octane gasoline used by our fighting 
planes. 

These concentrates require super- 
engines to utilize their power. They 
are too powerful to be used efficiently 


in any existing engine. But they do 
assure you of this: 

Come what may in motor car de- 
sign, Texaco has the motor fuel “know 
how” to match it. For the fine engines 
coming in the future . . . Texaco will 
have an even finer gasoline. 

Right now fighting fuels come first. 
But when the war ends we can promise 
you a greater Sky Chief gasoline that 
will surpass anything you’ve dreamed 
about in smoothness, pick-up and 
power. 


May that day come soon. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


COMING! 4 BETTER Shy Chiel GASOLINE 


ee. more than a match for your motor! 
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miral Harry W. Hill, a 54-year-old Cali- 
fornian who had directed the landings 
on Tarawa and on Eniwetok. 


The Generals: The ground troops 
fighting for Guam were under the over- 
all command of Maj. Gen. Roy S. Geiger, 
who, friends say, was “teethed on a joy 
stick and weaned on aviation gasoline.” 
Stocky and cocky, he is the best-known 
marine aviation general. He went from 
Guadalcanal and Bougainville to Guam. 
‘ The Tinian expedition was directed by 
Marine Maj. Gen. Harry Schmidt, new 
chief of the Fifth Amphibious Corps. 
General Schmidt, whose son and son-in- 
law are both in the Marine Corps, once 
served on Guam. He commanded the 
Fourth Marines at Roi Island in the 
Kwajalein atoll and at Saipan. 





@ Lt. Gen. Holland M. Smith, who com- 
manded the Fifth Amphibious Corps at 
Saipan, was promoted to a newly created 
post, commanding general of all Marines 
working with the Pacific Fleet. 


Drake Sails Again 


In the captain’s cabin of five small 
British ships hung a portrait of England’s 
great sea dog and legal pirate, Sir Fran- 
cis e, who “sin the King of 
Spain’s beard” by sinking 10,000 tons 
of the Spanish Armada before it raised 
anchor from Cadiz. Just as Drake had 
outwitted Spanish defenses in 1587, so 
the five ships slipped through the Nazi 
sea defenses last winter to carry on a 
brisk and important trade with Sweden. 

London revealed last week that their 
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blockade runners, flying the British mer- 
chant fleet’s Red Duster, were specially 
built to carry cargoes too large to go by 
air. Powered by Diesel engines, they had 
a high speed, 24 knots. They were armed 
with 20-millimeter anti-aircraft guns and 
carried 50 tons of cargo and a twenty- 
man crew. 

Through the hazardous winter only 
one ship was lost, on its first voyage. The 
others, protected by song nights and vile 
weather, repeatedly made overnight runs 
through the narrow Skagerrak between 
Denmark and Norway. At the Swed- 
ish west-coast port of Lysekil, the ves- 
sels picked up aircraft ball bearin 
roller bearings for tanks, hard steel for 
tools, and “valuable passengers,” prob- 
ably downed Allied fliers who had es- 
caped internment. 








WAR TIDES 





Our ultimate objectives in the Pa- 
cific war have been stated. But to 
achieve them, our strategy must be flexi- 
ble until it is definitely fixed by the 
final phases of the war. The nature of 
the terrain and seas involved, the dis- 
tribution of the Jap forces therein, and 
the character of the opposition they of- 
fer indicate this. The Jap counter to our 
offensive efforts may be classified as a 
peculiar war of attrition, in which man- 
power—their greatest asset—is consid- 
ered expendable and is used to delay 
our progress and gain time. 

* Our counter is: not to be involved in 
) serious land action unless the positions 
seized contribute materially to the prog- 
ress westward toward the ultimate ob- 
jectives. This is a requirement de- 
manded until the war in Europe is over, 
and even after that the principle holds 


good in the main. Another fact is this: . 


in no part of the world where the war 
is being fought is there the same need 
for the intimate cooperation between 
carrier-based and land-based air. In our 
trek west we passed by and through 
many strongly held island positions, of 
which the Marshalls and Carolines are 
examples. To attack and capture many 
of these islands wastes our resources. 
The test of whether we should take any 
given spot is—does it insure the safety 
of the continuous line of reinforcements 
which must move west? a 

It must also be remembered that car- 
rier-based air in the Pacific differs from 
the Atlantic, where it is a defense force 
used against submarines. In ‘the Pacific 
it , cag head . = sea attack, 
and to divert it to defense purposes, 
which might be taken over by land- 
based air, would be to change the char- 


The Pacific: Mindanao a Logical Invasion Target 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Ret. 


acter of its real mission and play into 
the hands of the Japs. 


With this brief review of some 
fundamental aspects of Pacific strategy 
it is now opportune to be more specific. 
The Central Pacific forces and those un- 
der MacArthur may be likened to the 
northern and southern flanks of two 
great sea armies, building up for a fur- 
ther advance west. Between the two 
stretch close to 2,200 miles of atolls 
and islands having a high nuisance val- 
ue. Between Truk and the Marshalls 
the nuisance value has been fairly well 
eliminated, but between Truk and Pa- 
lau more spadework is required to make 
— communications reasonably 
safe. 

When MacArthur gained control of 
the airfields on Biak and Noemfoor Is- 
lands, he not only extended the range 
of his bombers but he dominated the 
waters of Geelvink Bay and to the south— 
sufficient area for a large sea armada. 
Those waters are not as good as Mc- 
Cluer Gulf for the assembly of ships, 
but unfortunately McCluer Gulf for 
present purposes lies on the wrong 
er of New Guinea, the northwestern 
side. 

Unlike island hopping, the sea re- 
quirements for the movement forward 
en masse of a huge sea armada are great. 
Naval craft and the accompanying train 
of tankers and repair and supply ships 
require sea space. Transports, ammuni- 
tion ships, landing craft, etc., require 


more. sea armada is assem- 


bled and organized, the next thing to 
consider is where it is profitable to 
strike and what are the dangers en 
route. Some of the dangers must be 


eliminated before the armada moves, 
and land-air bases of our own must be 
set up not only to cover the first move- 
ment but also to provide security for 
the follow-up. 


Guided by MacArthur's main pres- 
ent objective, which is avowedly the 
ultimate recapture of the Philippines, it 
seems fair to assume that he will move 
eventually to Southern Mindanao, by- 
passing Palau which is off the route, and 
Northwest New Guinea, which it would 
serve no useful purpose to capture. 
Waigeo, slightly larger than Biak and 
lying between it and Halmahera, af- 
fords a good commanding position for 
an air site. Reconnaissance should de- 
termine whether it is opportune to at- 
tempt its capture now or bypass it. 
However Moratai Island, the western 
arm of Halmahera north of Dodiaga 
Bay, and the Talaud Islands, are differ- 
ent propositions for they are‘ guards of 
the northern and eastern entrance of the 
Molucca Passage, and the channel ly- 
ing between Halmahera and Southern 
Mindanao. 


For security purposes and possibly 


to reduce the movement of Jap planes 
to Palau, it would seem almost impera- 
tive for us to obtain and hold air bases 
in the Talaud and Halmahera Islands 
equipped for bomber and fighter plane 
operations. Once these preliminaries 
are attended to, it would seem as if the 
whole southe®g coast of Mindanao from 
Davao to Zamboanga peninsula 
would be opé®- to invasion suppostes 
e 


we would wel- 


one made off 
come it. 


by heavy units ef our fleet. If Japs > 
attempted to stage a raid similar to the 
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| ? security reasons, wouldn’t have had the 
for m hoss— | Votes for Jap - ‘vote in British Columbia. Gillis said he 
The Liberals breathed easy and the meant it all right—and he was speaking 

Progressive-Conservatives smiled blandly fo, the Socialist. party. 


‘hi last week in Ottawa. Their - COR The Gillis motion was lost, but that 
Or me : Socialist enemy, the Cooperative Com- wasn’t the point. The point was that 
monwealth Federation, had burned its Japanese-hating British Columbians had 


fingers on a legislative error. found two parties—Liberal and Progres- 
‘In drafting a Dominion Elections Act sive-Conseryative—on their side. The 


amendment to confirm a British Columbia CCF espousal of votes for Japs might 

ban on Japanese voting in federal elec- easily cost the Socialists heavily in votes 

tions, government law clerks had let a on the west coast. 

rx slip through. This eure would dis- 

enfranchise any enemy racial group in ° 

any province where the legislature took Canadian Trends 

action to disqualify it. Framers of the Wheat Speedup: Canada may lease 

act had not intended that Germans, farmland in California to speed up crop 

Italians, Bulgarians, or Rumanians could experiments especially on new s of 

thus be deprived of the vote. wheat which could be grown there in 
But the House of Commons passed winter. 

the faulty amendment before members 

noticed its import. So the Senate hastily Postwar Party: An effort to bring to- 

restricted application to Japanese for the gether all nationalist elements under ‘the 

duration of the war, plus one year. Back leadership of P. J. A. Cardin, influential 

in the Commons, another change gave French-Canadian politician, will be made 

back the vote to Japanese who had pre- after the war. Cardin declines to start his 

viously voted (except for British Co- movement while the war is on. 

lumbia Japs, whether living in the prov- 
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ip pie ince or relocated elsewhere). Pink Paper: Saskatchewan’s new CCF 
rin vot we min ty ee eats | By this time the CCF was ready to (Socialist) government is reported so cool 
SeusdScalber ssonedee, Ble dicunesteusb. fight. Clarence Gillis, a blunt Nova Sco- on the idea of a Socialist daily newspaper 


instructions, even records important nego- | tian, moved that the restricting clause be _ in Regina that it may be abandoned. 
tiations, on these featherlight SoundScriber  !NOperative at the next general election. : R te 
. discs ...and mails them back to me each | With professional honor, Prime Minister Pacific Policy: Canada fears it will 
day just like letters. ' King asked Gillis if he meant to grant get little chance to fight in the Pacific be- 
. the vote to Japanese-Canadians who, cause of Anglo-American-Australian plans 


“I transcribe his correspondence from the | even if they hadn't been moved for to handle Japan alone. 


discs so easily, and keep the work up-to-date 
while he is away. 





“Other home office executives 
listen on their SoundScriber re- 
corders directly to his ‘live 
voice’ discs to them, which ~~~ 
saves me a lot of typing... 
often saves expensive 
phone calls too, yet pro- 
vides automatically an 
infallible, permanent 
record for our files.” 










In buying new dictating 
equipment be sure it is 
electronic. And be sure also 
to check all the exclusive | 
advantages of SoundScriber | 
mailable, fileable discs. | 
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gee et etecacaee travels with his Bren gun carrier (and at the moment hides his brigade number). 


















Some mistaken 


beliefs 








Misbelief. #2 ... THAT ALL LUMPS AND GROWTHS ARE 
CANCERS 





This, of course, is not true. The symptoms that may 
indicate cancer are often due to other causes—only a doctor 
can decide. A leading cancer clinic reports that, of the women 
who came for examination because they suspected cancer, only 
11% % actually had the disease. The important point is that 
all of these women, whether or not they had cancer, received 
immediate professional attention and avoided needless worry. 


Misbelief #4 ... THAT CANCER STRIKES WITHOUT WARNING 


Cancer does give warning! Everyone over the age of 30 should 


know these common signs of cancer: 


e Any unusual lump or thickening, 
especially in the breast. 

e Any irregular or unexplained 
bleeding. 

e Any sore that does not heal, par- 


ticularly about the mouth, e Any persistent change from the > 
tongue, or lips. normal habits of elimination. Name < 
Street. ee 
Send for Metropolitan’s free booklet, “A Message of Hope About Cancer.” . ee ‘Sa : 
: ity. ~— tate 


e Loss of appetite, or persistent, 
unexplained indigestion. 


© Noticeable changes in the form, 
size, or color of a mole or wart. 





Misbelief #1... THAT CANCER IS A HOPELESS 
DISEASE 


Far from it! Thousands of people have been cured of 
cancer. Many more are being cured now than ever before. This 
is the result of greatly increased knowledge and skill among 
doctors . . . of better facilities for diagnosis and treatment... 
of greater public realization that successful treatment depends 
largely upon early recognition. 





Misbelief #3... THAT CANCER CAN BE CURED WITH 
MEDICINE 


It cannot! Beware of quacks who promise quick cures 
using unproved methods. The only known methods of treating can- 
cer effectively are X-rays, Radium, and Surgery, alone or in com- 
bination. In skilled hands, these proved methods are success- 
fully treating cases which, not many years ago, would have 
been judged hopeless. Getting to the doctor early is your great- 
est contribution toward cure, 
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N STEAMING JUNGLE and frigid 
arctic areas, war supplies protected 

by FIBREEN are arriving in usable 
condition despite direct exposure to the 
elements. The weatherproof, tear-resist- 
ant, scuff-proof qualities that made 
FIBREEN the preferred protection for 
peacetime goods in transit are the very 
reasons why it is now an essential war 
need. When victory is won, FIBREEN 
will again be available for general use. 


Cut Your Postwar 
Shipping Costs! 


For nearly 25 years The SISALKRAFT 
Company has pioneered in methods of 
using fibre-reenforced, waterproof wrap- 
ping materials. In your postwar plan- 
ning you may benefit from our long 
experience in the uses of FIBREEN 
and other SISALKRAFT products to 
protect your products from damage in 
transit—to cut costs—to reduce losses. 


SISALKRAFT leadership is the result 
of the unmatched performance of its 
products ,and a research and engineer- 
ing service for developing better wrap- 
ping and shipping methods. 


Ask SISALKRAFT to help cut your 
wrapping and shipping costs! 





protection for goods in transit! 

















Brazilian GI's: South America’s first expeditionary force lands at Naples 


Brazil: Prestige Up 
World war had spelled opportunity to 
Brazil. Its wealth of ¥ war-vital raw mate- 


rials and its strategic position in the 
South Atlantic had made it a key mem- 
ber of the United Nations. 


Getulio Vargas, the shrewd President, - 


had been quick to take advantage of the 
opportunity. He had opened every re- 
source of his country to the United Na- 
tions. In return he had received credit, 
materials, expert advice, Lend-Lease 
arms, and a place in the councils of the 
Allies. Vargas had hoped that this war- 
time development of Brazil could be 
made to pay peacetime dividends. He 
and his ambitious associates had seen 
their country as a postwar great power. 
At the very least, it could the lead- 
ing power in South America. 

Its prestige went up sharply last week. 
On July 16 a Brazilian Expeditionary 
Force arrived in Naples—the first Latin- 
American soldiers to go overseas under 
their own flag in this war. They were 
symbolic of Brazilian postwar ambitions, 
for Vargas knew that the voices of fight- 
ing nations would be heard loudest in 
postwar councils. 

Neither the composition nor the size 
of the expeditionary force was revealed. 
It was said to include ground as well as 
air troops and to be considerably more 
than a token force. 


Fighting Brazil: The Brazilian Air 
Force and Navy, expanded with United 
States help, have already struck blows 
against the Axis. Bases at Natal, guard- 
ing air and sea lanes across the South 
Atlantic, made possible the Allied in- 
vasion of North Africa. Brazilian fliers 
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Associated Press Radiophoto 


trained in the United States return home 
to become instructors and to fly the 
Brazilian planes which have bagged four- 
teen German U-boats. Warships of the 
new Brazilian Navy share patrol and 
convoy duties with United States forces. 
Brazil is becoming the best-armed na- 
tion in South America. 


Wary Argentina: No one is more 
aware of this than Brazil’s southern 
neighbor. Cut off from Lend-Lease aid 
by ‘a policy of neutrality and isolated 
from European arms factories by the 
Allied blockade, Argentine mnilitarists 
have watched with growing alarm the 
rearmament of their great, but hitherto 
militarily inferior, neighbor. Vice Presi- 
dent Juan D. Perén’s_saber-rattling 
speech of June 10, the ostentatious dis- 
ony ot Argentine arms in ee PNY 9 In- 

ependence Day parade and the strenu- 
ous efforts to build up a domestic arms » 
industry testify to a major preoccupation 
of Argentine leaders. 

For Brazil is the greatest obstacle to 
Argentine designs of hegemony in South- 
ern South America. And the stronger 
Brazil becomes, the greater the obstacle. 


Old Argentine Hand 


Ambassador Norman Armour, recently 
recalled from Argentina for consultation, 
last week became Acting Director of the 
State Department’s Office of American 
Republic Affairs. He replaces Laurence 
Duggan, who has long wished to resign. 
The change is not expected to affect 
United States policy. It gives Hull a high- 
ranking adviser with long experience in 
Argentina, at a time when United States- 
Argentine relations are tense. 
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THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY OFFERS 


Engineered Control of Vibration 


To Improve Any Moving Product 


General Silentbloc mounting for 


war vehicle motor, 


ineered 


to absorb motor vibration 
ion shock from frame. 


THE GENERAL SILENTBLOC 


Is Used as a Vibration Insulator ... As a Trouble-Free 
Torque Bearing ... As a Bearing Cushion to Correct Misalignment 





GENERAL SILENTBLOC is made 
of three main members—1. Straight 
or anaes tube. 2. Rubber cushion 
ring. 3. Inner sleeve or solid shaft. _ 


your product moves, has working 
parts or can be harmed by foreign 
vibration—General Silentbloc can im- 
prove its’ efficiency, lengthen life and 
lower maintenance, 

Silentbloc is not a “piece of rubber” 
stuck in because it is resilient. These 
shear-type mountings, bearings and 
couplings are engineered in shape, size 
and design to give the exact performance 
that solves your particular problem. 

In its various forms, Silentbloc can do 
three things; 


1. Damp vibration or insulate against it, . 


2. Give trouble-free torque action. 


Rubber is inserted in tube under 
high pressure; then sleeve is “‘shot” 
through rubber ring with terrific 
force. Extreme pull of elongated 


3. Correct for misalignment in bearings 
or shafts. 
The predictable operation of Silentbloc 
comes from its patented principle of 
elongation and confinement of the rubber. 


Our skilled engineers can fit Silentbloc to 
your job by varying its size and design, 
the elongation, the distortion of inner and 
outer diameter of the rubber, the type and 
‘Modulus of the rubber. The stretched rub- 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
‘Mechanical Goods Division, Wabash, Indiana 








rubber produces indestructible 
cohesion of parts. Each Silentbloc 
design is engineered to give needed 
deflection in all planes. 


ber stays alive even when not in motion. 
Silentbloc has proved its advantages in 
many fields—war material, automobiles, 
aircraft, industrial and home machinery, 
Oa ; ; 
electrical and electronicequipment.Itcan _ 
improve your product. For fuller infor- 
mation, write The General Tire & Rubber 
Company, Dept.1, Wabash, Indiana. 


GENERAL 
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Easy-Come War Dollars Corner 
Best Beef for Black Market 


Most Choice Grades Bought 
for Over-the-Ceiling Prices; 
Butchers Blame OPA Rules 


It was not a question of knock twice 
and say Charlie sent you: Charlie had to 
go himself. A NEwsweEEk reporter went 
with a lifelong friend in the butcher trade 
on a buying trip last week, but he had 
to wait outside while the business was 
done. The butcher friend insisted that 
taking a stranger into the wholesale 
house would “queer” the deal. 

He explained that wholesalers han- 
dling black-market stuff keep double 
books. For instance, if a butcher bought 
three sides of beef at 25 per cent above 
ceilings, he would be billed for four 
sides. The trade knows that in some sec- 
tions of the country at least 90 per cent 
of the butchers pay more than ceiling 
prices for some purchases. 


Black-Market Survey: The situation 
had been months in the making. By last 
week more than half the better grades of 
beef had passed into underground chan- 
nels, The ultra-conservative American 
Meat Institute, representing the bulk of 
the meat-packing industry, charged that 
“black-market operators practically have 
control of the better grades of beef while 
the legitimate operators are showing enor- 
mous losses” and blamed the situation on 


unrealistic government regulations. The 
OPA itself was doing little talking and 
plenty of investigating. 

The consumer was so eager to pay 
well for a good steak that black-mar- 
ket operators have outbid legitimate sup- 
pliers. The hotel and restaurant trade 
was forced to join in the underground 

rice scramble in order to keep quality 

f on their menus. Under OPA price 
ceilings it was practically impossible 
for the average meat market to get 
top beef grades from legitimate sources. 
Even a so-called prime meat market 
which had always specialized in choice 
beef, selling about 4,000 pounds week- 
ly, received a mere dribble of from 60 
to 80 pounds—unless they cheated. 

Most of the black-market beef was gov- 
ernment graded and inspected, bought 
at regular livestock centers by operators 
who could outbid legitimate packers in 
anticipation of getting over-ceiling prices. 
But some of it came from so-called back- 
yard slaughterers who had set up opera- 
tions (usually in dirty garages and barns 
in suburban areas) and were depending 
on locally raised cattle for supplies. 

Over-the-ceiling sales had become so 
widespread this week that it was pos- 
sible to plot black-market prices. Highest 
prices prevailed in the East with con- 
sumers paying up to 15 to 20 cents a 
pound over ceilings. Spotted along the 
Eastern Seaboard were areas where 
prices were even higher. Florida was the 
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worst offender, so much so the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation was reported to 
be conducting an investigation. Other 
bad spots were New England, New York, 
and Washington, D. C., where good beet 
prices averaged nearly 10 cents over the 
ceiling. In the Middle West prices ranged 
from 4 to 6 cents over OPA maximums. 
On the Pacific Coast good supplies of 
lamb and pork, popular meats in that 
section, were serving as a brake on the 
beef black market. 

The only remedy, according to John 
A. Kotal, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Meat Dealers in Chi- 
cago, was for the OPA to “legalize the 
business instead of making crooks out of 
retailers and packers.” . 
Significance-—— 

Thus far the OPA’s enforcement pro- 
gram, though active, has little more than 
dented the black markets. Cou ac- 
counts have generally been well I kept, 
but according to OPA figures 1,500 
wholesalers and slaughterers were found 
guilty last year of ceiling violations with 
penalties ranging from jail sentences 
of 30 days to one year and one day. Fines 
have run up to $94,000. These men had 
supplied retail outlets that would place 
total violators in tens of thousands. Add 
to that number the scores of customers 
served by each retailer and a picture of 
the extent-of meat-ceiling violations can 
be obtained from those who have been 
caught. Newcomers attracted by lush 
profits took their. places and consumers 
kept getting high-priced meat. 

The inescapable conclusion was that 
the complicated meat-pricing system, 
from the cattle range, to the feed lot, -to 
the packer, slaughterer, wholesaler, and 
retailer, has failed to, control meat prices 
where buying pressure existed. Despite 
government price subsidies, unceasing 
detective work against illegitimate opera- 
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Ceilings don’t keep the choice steaks from these cattle out of black markets 








ICE has added a new phrase to your doctor’s 
vocabulary. It is Refrigeration Anesthesia, a 
revolutionary new technique in surgery that is 
helping our Navy’s Medical Department save 
lives in the South Pacific. 

The ice that streams at a flick of a switch 
from the Navy’s York FlakIce machines pro- 
vides a complete local anesthesia. Not only the 
nerves, but the-whole living tissue substance is 
placed in frozen sleep with consequent freedom 
from pain and shock. 

Urgent operations may be postponed for 
longer periods in greater safety. Under cold’s 
kindly care, bacteria growth is checked, infec- 
tion minimized, and the local metabolism is re- 
duced to a point at which even a damaged blood 
supply may be sufficient to nourish the sur- 
Viving tissues, 

Even on the most far-flung outpost, ice is 
available for this new mission of mercy. Com- 
pletely portable, the York FlakIce machine can 
produce’ ice in a few minutes. Curved crystal 
ribbons that don’t stick together pour from this 
unique apparatus ... ready for the cold packs 
that may mean another triumph for life- over 
death. 


Today, York FlakIce is easing pain, preserv- 
ing food and helping make life far from home 
bearable for our men at war. It, as well as many 
another York contribution in refrigeration and 
air conditioning, is doing its part to bring closer 
the day when such apparatus can once more 
serve the health and well-being of men at peace. 
York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania, refrigeration 

; air concitioning 


YORK ARE RIGEM ALTON AND AIR CONDITIONING | 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHAWICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 


? 
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Charles Phelps Cushing 


Ford’s postwar plan is a fancier version of this model A of the early ’30s 


tors, and a maze of checks and balances 
on meat from the range to the table, the 
housewife, realizing it or not, was gen- 
erally paying over-ceiling prices for most 
ot the high-grade beef that reached her 
table. And until the law of demand and 
supply was allowed to function legally 
there appeared no end to the black mar- 
ket (with its untaxed profits) so long as 
-the public was willing to pay the price. 


Touch and Go in Steel 


For the first time since early in the 
war the question had come up again: 
Would there be enough steel, the basic 
war material, to supply the invasion 
forces with everything they need in the 
next six months? 

The Army and the Maritime Commis- 
sion had raised the scarcity issue. As 
they swiftly stepped up programs tor 
heavy artillery, ammunition, bombs, 
rockets, mines, and construction and 


road equipment, they also unexpectedly - 


ordered several million tons of ships. The 
military people were gloomy over the 
manpower shortage, and they were not 
keeping their worries to themselves. The 
steel industry last week pointedly stated 
that production would be 1,000,000 tons 
greater this year than last, that govern- 
ment sources had ‘scheduled a declining 
demand in the third and fourth quarters; 
and that their manpower losses to the 
services were greater than for industry 
generally. Even trade publications were 
uncertain in appraising the shortage. 
This was the gist of it: There was no 
over-all shortage of steel. In malleable 
castings, for trucks, and in plates, for 
ships, the supply situation was tight. But 
it appeared on the basis of present known 
requirements that the military would get 
virtually all that it had to have, but not 
all that it wanted. In other words, it 
would be touch and go with no comfort- 


ing margin of surplus. 


Stripped Tease 


Peek at Ford’s Postwar Jalopy 
Shows a Sister to Old Model A 


An indiscreet Ford dealer talked out 
of turn and the jalopy was out of the 
bag. Last week sales director J. R. Davis 
officially confirmed the news: Henry 
Ford had built experimental models of a 
four-cylinder job, stripped to essentials 
and destined for the $500 price range. 

The new baby in the Ford family is 
a fancier Model A (first of the modern 
hand-gearshift Fords, selling for around 
$600). It will have a high-speed motor 
and will make lavish use of light metal 
alloys and plastics when these scarce 
materials become available. A man who 
has seen one experimental version de- 
scribed it to NEwswEEK as “low and 
streamlined, a cross between the old 
Model A and the old four-cylinder 
Plymouth.” Other versions are also run- 
ning over the Ford test roads. 

Always the innovator, Henry Ford 
doesn’t agree with the popular idea that 
the first new cars will sell for 25 to 30 
per cent more than the $935 charged in 
the last prewar years by Plymouth 
(Chrysler), the $943 by Ford, and the 
$965 by Chevrolet (General Motors) for 
a four-door sedan. 

Even before the secret leaked out, 
Ford had tipped his hand on postwar 
pricing policy. When others said their 
cars would cost more after the war be- 
cause of higher wages and taxes, he said 
mildly that he didn’t think his would. 

Ford is not alone. With him on the 
low-price limb is Henry Kaiser, the ship 
and plane builder, who has shaken motor 
makers with his talk of the “Kaiser Car” 
and the “Junior Jeep”—small $400 cars. 
Willys-Overland Motors has a super-jeep 
in the works. Others have too, but are 
not letting their secrets leak out. 


Whether price appeal is Ford’s road 
to a comeback (he was second to Chevro- 
let in 1941) even his own organization 
does not know. Last month at. a luncheon 
of Ford executives the elder Henry put 
the question of whether it was possible 
to build a $500 car. Young Henry (Hen- 
ry Ford II, grandson and executive vice 
president in charge of sales) muttered so 
that his grandfather could not. hear him: 
“I hope not; I'll have to sell ’em.” He 
believes the public will want bigger and 
better cars after the war. 


Stocks and Bombs 


The blast that rocked Hitler rattled 
the trading posts of the New York Stock 
Exchange. While not even remotely in a 
panic, the market proved vulnerable. to 
the first real “peace scare” in months. 

The weight fell naturally on shares of 
such war-engrossed concerns as Chrys- 
ler, Bethlehem Steel, U.S. Steel, Inter- 
national Harvester, and U.S. Rubber, 
all of which dropped $3 to more than $4 
for the week. 

Always realistic, Wall Street was ex- 
pressing not its ideas of peacetime pros- 
pects for the industrial giants but its 
hardheaded conclusions about the enor- 
mous immediate problems of trying to 
get back into production of civilian goods. 

The week's turnover of 7,510,850 
shares, only a shade above the week be- 
fore, showed that the number of people 
who wanted to face the possible nearby 
collapse of Germany with cash was rela- 
tively small. Conversely, so was the buy- 
ing group—hence the easy decline. 

The chances were the market had 
merely been pushed a little early into a 
technical set-back which already was 
due. Only a week ago the Dow-Jones In- 
dustrial average was’at a more than four 
year high of $150.50. Following the 
peace scare it dropped to $145.58. 


Double-Barreled Bank 


Their names were signed to the agree- 
ment and the 151 monetary delegates, 
with more than 550 specialists and ex- 
perts from 44 nations, last Sunday were 
on their way home from Bretton Woods, 
N.H. On July 22, after three weeks 
work, the conference completed the draft 
of a proposed International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, a com- 
panion piece to the International Mone- 
tary Fund (Newsweek, July 24). Both 
were unique in finar-cial history. 

Like the $8,800,000,000 fund to sta- 
bilize world currencies and promote 
trade, the bank was to have a capital sub- 
scription of $9,100,000,000 (United 
States, $3,175,000,000 or 35 per cent; 
Great Britain, $1,300,000,000; Russia, 
$1,200,000,000). It would lend its own 
money or guarantee private loans up to 
its total capital for i ceraapied 
countries and developing resources. 

Although the ended in a 
love feast, there had been much straining 








You'd he proud of our work, Paul Revere! 


It is some sort of understatement to say that Paul 
Revere would be quite surprised if he were to walk 
through one of the plants that carries on the business 
he founded. 

But, on the other hand, it is very likely that he 
would grasp clearly the purpose and workings of the 
great, complicated, marvelous tools he would find, 
and whose functioning is a ceaselessly repeated indus- 
trial miracle. For Paul Revere acquired the “know-how” 
of production the hard way. Through seven years of 
tough apprenticeship, he learned that working with 
metals is not just a matter of book knowledge, but 
of “feel” and experience. 

A diligent worker and a skilled craftsman himself, 
Paul Revere knew the worth of manpower. In his roll- 
ing mill he sought to employ only the best men he 
could find, and set a tradition for excellence of pro- 


duction which has been preserved steadfastly. Today, 
standing behind every Revere metal, are thousands 
upon thousands of trained men. Even in these times, 
when so many of us must leave our jobs to obey the 
call of our country, every fifth man has been working 
at Revere for more than fifteen years. 

This combination of experience in management and 
in men has enabled us to meet the exacting demands 
of war production worthily. In the course of this war 
work, we've added greatly to our knowledge. We've 
learned to work with steel, with aluminum, with mag- 
nesium. We've developed new alloys of copper and 
copper-base products. As a result, just as war found 
us ready to help meet the nation’s needs, so we are 
now prepared to help fill the changed requirements 
of a revitalized American industry in brighter days 
to come. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


FOUNDED BY PAUL REVERE /W /80/ 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 





Foxy shovel that 


loves a fight! 





..- American engineering gave if a college education! 


DIGS A FOXHOLE FASTER THAN A FOX! 
You dig fast when bullets are flying! You bur- 
row like a gopher. And you thank your lucky 
stars for the keen, tough blade of that handy 
shovel. The Sarge was right— it’s a life-saver! 


HOW DO YOU LIKE YOUR EGGS 7 It’s no 
chef's delight but this shovel is mighty handy 
for serving up hot beans, meat or eggs—if you 
have the eggs. The hard wood handle keeps 
cool and the steel shank prevents burning! 





PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE! You'd want 
something different for rowing at Poughkeep- 
sie. But this shovel is plenty O.K. for pad- 
dling in the pinches. It’s rust-proofed and 
won't reflect light. You dig deep and heave-ho! 


22 INCHES OF MAYHEM ! At close quar- 
ters, with other weapons gone, you can whip 
out your foxhole shovel. The blade’s sharp 
and pointed. The cross bar handle won't slip. 
Yes, it’s a foxy shovel that loves a fight! 


Just a shovel! But a tough and im- 
portant piece of fighting equipment. 
And we’re just as proud of this fox- 
hole shovel as we are of any of the 


. items we’re producing for war. Hun- 


dreds of thousands of them are being 
made by the Ingersoll Steel & Disc 
unit of Borg-Warner. 

The same care and skill go into 
them as into the far more impres- 
sive-looking tools of war being made 
by us—amphibians, gun turrets, 
armor plate, and a hundred others. 
Yes, even to. foxhole shovels, our 
fighters are getting the best! 

With all these items of war being 
produced by Borg-Warner, a special- 
ized knowledge and experience are 
clearly evident. 

For many years, the Borg-Warner 
principle ‘design it better—make it 
better”? has been applied to a vast 
variety of products, benefiting al- 
most everyone in America every day 
of his life. Its influence will continue 
to be felt through Borg-Warner prod- 
ucts made for the auto- 
motive, aviation, farm 
implement and other 
American industries. 


PRODUCTION 


BORG- 
WARNER 





Peacetime makers of essential operating ports forthe automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 


and of Norge home appliances . . . these units which form the Boig-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 

needs of war. BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL ¢ BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS *CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS @ 

DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG * MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MCCULLOCH ENGINEERING ¢ 

MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ MORSE CHAIN ¢ NORGE ¢ NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS ¢ PESCO PRODUCTS « ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION e 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS «© WARNER GEAR 
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to reach agreement, chiefly because Rus- 
sia held out for a higher monetary fund 
quota (meaning she could get more for- 
eign exchange) and for a lower bank 
quota (meaning less risk of her money). 
Though Russia won on both points, she 
relinquished one at the last minute by 
voluntarily upping her bank quota $300,- 
000,000 


Thus was blueprinted the third inter- 
national agency. The first was the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration (already approved by Con- 
gress) with a subscription of around 
$2,250,000,000 (United States, $1,350,- 
000,000). With the monetary fund 
(United States, $2,750,000,000) and the 
reconstruction bank, the total subscribed 
capital of the agencies would be $20,- 
150,000,000, of which the United States 
would put up $7,275,000,000 or 36 per 
cent. This would equal slightly less than 
half of one year’s collection of personal 
Federal income taxes. 


WPB’s Snub No. 2 


For the second time within a week the 
War Production Board was snubbed. 
First the automobile industry on July 14 
said “not yet, thank you” to the WPB’s 
carefully prepared system (Blue Order 
Plan) for an industrywide pre-reconver- 
sion plueprint in minute detail. On July 
20 the washing-machine industry de- 
clined. 

As an alternative, the WPB told in- 
dividual companies to: (1) place orders 
now for needed machine tools, (2) take 
advantage of the July 22 WPB order al-: 
locating materials for experimental mod- 
els, and (8) keep in close touch with 
their suppliers. 

Significance-—— 

It was plain that the washing-machine 
people, like the automobile makers, 
thought that it would be a waste of 
time now to engage in the elaborate 
paper work proposed. Cutbacks and can- 
cellations of war contracts obviously were 
coming too irregularly for a broad over- 
all program. 

With the second rebuff, the WPB was 
expected to move more slowly in trying 
to persuade industries to lay out broad, 
detailed reconversion plans now. It 
seemed clear that reconversion would 
be piecemeal and in two stages: (1) on 
August 15, when the WPB makes effec- 
tive an order to permit companies to 
make certain civilian items if there is no 
interference with the war effort, it will 
be starting a “fill-in” program to absorb 
pockets of idle manpower and available 
materials; (2) the bulk of reconversion 


—the big, durable goods—probably won't - 


start, or even be closely blueprinted, for 
some time. Each will be doing its own 
spadework and will check informally 
with the WPB. In the washer and other 
industries, shortages of components, such 
as small electric motors, presently pre- 
cluded an early start. 








Soap the Year Round 
P & G First Ironed Out Sales Dips, 
Then Set Up Pioneer Paycheck Plan 
Because the United Steelworkers of 


America (CIO) in hearings before the 
War Labor Board are pressing deter- 


-minedly for a guaranteed wage plan 


(which the steel companies contend 
would quickly bankrupt the cyclical in- 
dustry), NEwsweex has analyzed various 
private plans now in operation. The CIO 
last week injected a note of urgency into 
the discussions when it launched a $100,- 
000 newspaper advertising program in 
80 cities to plug the guaranteed-wage 
plan and also higher wages generally (see 
illustration). Herewith is the concluding 
article in the series. Others appeared 
April 10, May 8, and June 12. 3 

Putting down their tools, 100 men in 
the Cincinnati soap plants of the Procter 
& Gamble Co. filed out of the buildings 
and gathered in small groups on the 
lawn. A foreman moved among them. 
“You cut the grass,” he directed one 
group. “Paint the fences,” he ordered an- 
other and to a third; “Paint the build- 
ings.” 

It was the depression year of 1932 and 


the guaranteed annual wage plan for 


hourly workers at Procter & Gamble was 
undergoing its severest test. With soap 
production curtailed, the company was 
making work to assure its 8,000 em- 
ployes paychecks for a 48-week mini- 
mum. 

Weathering this and lesser buffetings, 
P & G’s employment-guarantee program 
this week was about to celebrate its 21st 
birthday, confident its paycheck pio- 
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neering was economically sound. Com- 
pany executives admit the plan has cost | 
money. The pay-off, they feel, has come | 
in increased employe morale and effi- 
i ee 

ourly workers rate a - 
teed paycheck for 48 weeks after thas 
have been continuously employed for 
24 months. The original wall week of 
50 hours was whittled to a five-day week | 
of 40 hours with time off on five holidays | 
during the year. (At present War Man- 
power Commission rules necessitate a 
48-hour week.) Employes get vacations 
according to length of service. Most | 
hourly workers are paid for 52 weeks. 


Soap to Shop: To achieve this smooth- 
ly functioning plan, P & G completely 
revised its method of doing business, to 
pave the way for scrapping its regular | 
marketing procedure 24 years ago. 

Prior to 1920 soapmakers accepted as 
necessary evils a series of artificial sales 
fluctuations and consequent manufactur- 
ing difficulties. P & G decided it could sta- 
bilize production by selling directly to re- 
tailers instead of giving almost all its | 
business to jobbers. 

Enlarging its sales force and leasing 
warehouses throughout the country, 
Procter & Gamble thus began selling 
rectly to shopkeepers. Within a compara- 
tively short time 75 per cent of its sales 
went to this outlet. By gauging the nor- 
mal demands of these retailers, the com- 
pany could accurately estimate what its 
output should be during the coming year. 
After a two-year direct-selling test, P & G 
embarked on its guaranteed pay plan. 

P & G executives and union officials 
agree the employment system has oper- 
ated with mutual benefit. However, the | 
company points out, the plan is geared 
to soap, the sales of which are little af- 


fected by seasonal ups and downs. 
















































































The CIO advertises in 80 cities for higher pay and a guaranteed wage 


| Hi-wet strength: 
| resists grease, to 





It’s PATAPAR 


Patapar* Vegetable Parchment is known 
as the “hi-wet strength” paper. You can 
soak it in water indefinitely — or boil it, 
and it will remain firm and strong. But 
that’s only one of Patapar’s unique 
qualities. It’s proof against grease, too. 
Pour oil or hot fat on Patapar and 
you'll see how it resists penetration. 


179 types 
thousands of uses 


Patapar is produced in a variety of types 
to cover a wide range of applications. 
Actually 179 types of Patapar have been 
perfected to fill different needs. As a 
packaging material it protects butter, 
meats, fish, cheese, milk, shortening, ice. 
cream. It is used for bulk packaging 
units, liners for motor oil containers, 
rubber mold liners; also in gas masks, 
in the manufacture of Plexiglas, and 
literally thousands of other uses. 


NOTE TO BUSINESS MEN: 


With the present shortage of pulp, the 
manufacture of Patapar is restricted ‘to 
a limited group of weights and finishes, 
and its use is confined to war assign- 
ments and essential civilian needs. 
However, we welcome inquiries from 
business men who are thinking about 
future needs. 

“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: $40 Bryant-St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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In general terms there are three 
great differences between the Demo- 
cratic platform as adopted last week 
and the platform adopted by the Re- 
publicans three weeks earlier. 

The first and most obvious dif- 
ference is the question of style and 
writing. No one can read the two 


conscious of the immense superiority 
of the Democratic document on these 
scores. The reason, of course, is that 
by and large the Democratic platform 


was simply handed down from on 
high. This made it possible to have 
one individual get the points to- 


gether and then do a consistent, co- 
hesive job of writing and editing. 

In the case of the Republicans noth- 
ing like this was possible, or at least 
nothing like it happened. At no time 
during the deliberations of the Repub- 
lican Resolutions Committee was any 
one individual ever given the oppor- 
tunity to sit down and try to put the 
platform in decent shape from the 
point of view of presentation. Rather, 
the platform consisted of a series of 
planks individually agreed upon by a 
variety of subcommittees, and the 
over-all drafting subcommittee then 
was permitted to do little more than 
paste them end to end. 

The result was one of the worst- 
written platforms that either party 
has offered the country in years. By 
contrast the Democratic platform is 
an excellently written document, with 
a form and consistency of style which 
makes it easy to read and gives it a 
moving peo Ha that is completely 
oe in the Republican patch- 

~ work. 


The second great difference be- 
tween the two platforms is the definite- 
ness with which the various pledges 
are made. There are some exceptions, 
but on the whole the Democratic docu- 
ment is far more platitudinous and 


ment. For example consider the fol- 
lowing plank from the postwar section 
of the Democratic platform: “We offer: 
. . . The enactment of such additional 
humanitarian, labor, social, and farm 
legislation as time and experience may 
require, including the amendment or 
repeal of any law enacted in recent 
years which has failed to accomplish 
its p se.” That certainly is general- 
ity with a vengeance. 

Here is another example: “We offer: 
. . . Encouragement of risk capital, 





} new enterprise, development of nat- 


The Democratic Platform 
by RALPH ROBEY — 


platforms without being immediately . 


bromidic than the Republican docu-” 


- record, to be guilty of such omissions 


ural resources in the West and other 
parts of the country . . .” What, if any- 
thing, does that mean? 

Here is still another example: “We 
offer: . . . Promotion of the success 
of small business.” 

By contrast the Republican plat- 
form was quite specific. One may or 
may not approve what the Republi- 
cans offered, but at least they gave 
some basis upon which it was possible 
to arrive at a judgment. In such planks 
as those just cited from the Demo- 
cratic platform one is given absolutely 
nothing which would enable him to 
appraise the party’s intentions. 


The third, and perhaps most im- 
portant, difference as between the two 
platforms is on the matter of coverage, 
or more accurately is on the matter of 
omissions. Obviously the Democrats 
were trying to hold their platform 
short, but this effort did not take the 
form of omitting subjects. Rather, it 
took the form of reducing planks to 
generalities. This is shown by the fact 
that all the usual minor subjects are 
covered—Alaska, Puerto Rico, educa- 
tion, Palestine, District of Columbia 
suffrage, and so forth. 

In the light of this, any subjects 
not covered must be taken seriously 
and it must be assumed that it was 
for a purpose. What are the omis- 
sions? There are two which are as con- 
spicuous as red flags.One of these is 
the question of the future of our 
money. The other is the matter of the 
public debt. There is not a single word 
at any place in the whole Democratic 
platform about either of these sub- 
jects, or anything which even by 
indirection might indicate what the. 
Democratic party proposes in the way 
of protecting the value of our money, 
or even making an effort to guard the 
value of government bonds now in the 
hands of be or of whether it 
sees any n or has any intention 
ever to bring the Federal budget in 
balance or to start paying off the pub- 
lic debt. 

For a political party at this time to 
omit from its platform problems which 
so directly affect the daily lives and 
future wellbeing of every man, wom- 
an, and child in the country, is al- 
most inconceivable. And for the Dem- 
ocrats, in the face of the New Deal 


must raise serious doubts in the mind 
of every thinking person as to what 
we are in for financially if the New 


Dealers are returned to office. 














STRIKING POWER 


More than 50,000 Allison engines have been built for the use 
of Allied fighting pilots around the globe. * These skilled 


pilots using fighting planes powered by these engines have 


established lopsided “box score” in our favor. 


* That is testimony to the striking power of 
good men armed with good American 
fighting equipment. * It is also 

an indication of aircraft 

engine performance you will 

be glad to have in the 

planes you use after 


final victory. 
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(KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
\. BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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POWERED BY ALLISON 


P-38— Lightning 
P-39—Airacobra 

P-40— Warhawk 
A-36 and P-51 —Mustang 


The more-than-50,000 Allison engines 


built for the U. S. Army Air Forces power 
the above planes. 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


y} CG 


GENERAL 
DIVISION OF MOTORS 


Indianapolis, Indiana 








Every Sunday Afterncon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 
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TRANSITION 





Birth: A son, George Robert, to RuTH 
Hussey, film actress, and Lt. ROBERT 
LONGENECKER, , former radio executive 
now with the Army Signal Corps; in Hol- 
lywood, July 19. 





Marriages: Susan 
Haywarp and Jer- 
‘FREY THOMAS BaRK- 
ER, both of the muv- 
ies; at St. Thomas 
Episcopal Church in 
Hollywood July 23. 
It was a first for 
each. 

MERRY FAHRNEY, 
patent - medicine 
heiress, and CaRLos 
Oyepa, son of the 
Mexican Ambassador 
to Argentina; in Bue- _ 
nos Aires, July 21. 
In 1941 Miss Fahr- 
ney wanted to leave 
this country because 
she thought people 
pried into her priv- 
ate life, but the 
State Department refused her a visa be- 
cause of her connection with suspected 
Nazis. “Madcap Merry,” among whose 
five previous husbands were a baron and 
a count, thereupon became a Swedish 
citizen by marrying Nils Kurt Holm, New 
York waiter. 


Associated Press 


The Barkers 


Tour: ARCHBISHOP FRANCIS }. SPELL- 
MAN of New York, visiting chaplains.over- 
seas, conferred with Pope Pius XII at 
Vatican City July 22. Spellman, Roman 
Catholic military vicar to the armed 
forces, made a similar tour last year. 


Separated: Ipa Lupino, screen actress, 
and Capt. Louis Haywarp, ex-actor dec- 
orated for bravery with the Marines at 
Tarawa. She said they parted because 
both have nervous temperaments. 


Escape: Maj. RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 
son of the British Prime Minister, and 
Cart. EvELYN Wavucn, English novelist, 
“escaped death” July 17 when a transport 
plane crashed and burned in Yugoslavia. 


Expectanc 

Shortly before _ his 
88th birthday (July 
26), Grorce BEr- 
NARD SHaw told Lt. 
John Mason Brown, 
U.S.N.R. (peacetime 
theater critic), in an 
interview in last 
week’s Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. 
that war no longer 
pays. “Nowadays,” 
the aged playwright 
said, “we destroy 


Newsweek 
what we might have Shaw, unterrified 











used. And have to destroy it in or- 
der to survive.” He had just finished 
a book, “What’s What in Politics,” and 
was beginning a new play. “My actuarial 
expectancy,” he told Brown, “is three 
days. As a matter of fact I may die while 
= are sitting here. Death has no terrors 
r me. 


Divorce: FLIGHT OFFICER JACKIE Coo- 
GAN, ex-film star recently returned from 
Burma, and the showgirl FLower Parry 
Coocan, in Hollywood. Mrs. Coogan ob- 
jected to six of Coogan’s soldier friends 
moving in “to share expenses.” 


Hypnotism: Against her ex-husband 
Kurt Havcwitz-REVENTLow the dime- 
store heiress BARBARA HutTON on July 24 
made these charges in a suit for sole cus- 
tody of their son Lance: The ex-count 
had “ungovernable temper” and “an al- 
most hypnotic influence over her,” 
thought primarily of “accumulation of 
wealth without work,” and “is of Ger- 
man birth . . . indoctrinated with . 

the superiority of himself.” 


Ballet American: 
Russian-born IRma 
Baronova, 25, star 
of the Broadway 
musical “Follow the 
Girls,” became an 
American citizen 
July 17. Baronova, 
who has danced with 
the three major bal- 
let companies in this 
country, joined the 
Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo when she was 
only 12. 


New Job: Lt. Gen. 
Wittiam S. Knup- 
SEN, former director 
of production for the 
War Department, 
shifted July 17 to head the Army Air 
Forces Matériel and Services Command, 
a new organization combining the Air 
Service Command and the Matériel Com- 
mand. Knudsen, who resigned as presi- 
dent of General Motors Corp. to become 
a government $1-a-year man (Director of 
the Office of Production Management) 
in 1940, was made a lieutenant general 
when he took the War Wii zr post 
in 1942. 





Irina’s American 


Shed pik, Fuicut Lr. Georcr (Buzz) 
BEuRLING, leading Canadian ace (82 vic- 
tories ) had appealed for return to civil- 
ian life. July 22 the RCAF consented, 
saying he had done his part. 


Casualty: On July 19 in Chicago, Jonn 

F. Noxan, 53, Ohio del eatkiie as to 
the Democratic Nation Convention, 
stepped under a hot shower in the La 








Salle Hotel slipped, and scalded himself 

severely. Four hours later, at Walther 

pessoeie! Hospital, he died of shock and 
urns 


Kids; Three Swedish princesses, DESIREE, 
BircitTa, and MARGARETHA, daughters 
of Prince Gustav Adolf and Princess 





ated Press 
Princesses at the circus 


Sibylla, had themselves a time at the cir- 
cus in Stockholm. They are great-grand- 
daughters of the 86-year-old King Gus- 


‘tav V. 


Deaths: MiLpreEp Harais, 41, ex-actress 
and first wife of Charlie Chaplin, come- 
dian; in =~ 2 July 20. Miss Har- 
ris married when she was 16 and 
divorced him si years later. Once one 
of the highest-paid stars of silent films, 
she had lately played burlesque and 
night clubs, and taken movie bit parts. 

OBERLIN CarTER, 88, former United 
States Army engineer, ‘sometimes known 
as the “American Dreyfus,” in Chicago, 
July 18. In 1898, when he was a military 
attaché in London, a court-martial board 
convicted him of fraud in an Army en- 
gineering project. Carter, whose West 
Point scholastic record was second only 
to Robert E. Lee’s, served five at 
hard labor, but continued his fight for 
vindication until Pearl Harbor. 

PrerrE ViEnot, 47, London chiet of 
the French Committee of National Lib- 
eration, July 20. Sentenced to eight years 
in prison after the fall of France, Vienot 
escaped to England in April 1943. 

ALAN ogreregl 53, veteran actor, in | 
Hollywood, July 1 
Dinehart appeared 
for over 30 years in 


vaudeville, stock, and 
legitimate theater. He 
also produced, di- 
seoted and wrote 
plays (one of which 
was “The Meanest 
Man in the world”). 
Dinehart began his 
film career in 198], 
specializing as a 
suave heavy. 
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By using induction 


Licutwatcxt, hollow steel propellers offer many ad- 
vantages on fighting planes. They turn up more revolu- 
tions per minute with less strain on the engine, are 
easier to ‘‘pitch’’ and ‘‘feather’’. 

But joining the half-ssctions of lightweight alloy 
steel is a delicate job. Conventional welding or brazing 
—which applies intense heat over large surface areas— 
often resulted in warpage, scale and oxidation. 

Westinghouse electronic engineers, working with the 
manufacturer, developed a brazing method employing 
tadio-frequency induction heating. The edge of the pro- 
peller is moved between two coils. Electric current of 
very high frequency passes through only a small section 
of the metal at any given instant. 

The two halves are fused together by heat generated 
by means of electronic equipment. Scale and warpage are 
practically eliminated. Equally important, the technique 
can be successfully used by less experienced operators, 
and is adaptable to automatic control. 

This wartime application of electronics forecasts many 
a short cut to come in fabricating peacetime products. 
Your nearest Westinghouse office is ready to give you full 
information on this or other electronic applications for 
your industry. Or write Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 

J-91087 


eliminated warpage in Jo 


propeller sections. 





OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


UO) Westinghouse 
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Smilin’ Through: Camp Show Troupers 
Cover World to Give GI Joe a Laugh 


Somewhere in England 108 USO- 
Camp Show performers last week await- 
ed their own D Day. Equipped with reg- 
ular officer’s field equipment, including 
bedrolls and tents, they were ready to 
cross the Channel when—and only when 
—the Army should decide it wants and 
needs them. (Camp Shows overseas are 


under the jurisdiction of area com- 


manders.) That they had been held back 
thus far probably was partly because of 
the odd fact that morale needs less boost- 
ing at the front than in quieter zones 
remote from battle lines. 


Foxhole Circuit: The performers who 
were selected to make up the first enter- 
tainment invasion wave, as part of USO- 


Gl audience in Alaska: USO-Camp Shows travel the world’s greatest circuit. 


Camp Show’s “Foxhole Circuit,” are not 
famous in the ordinary sense. Comedians, 
singers, hoofers, and other folk from 
vaudeville, they are known chiefly in 
show business. But as variety units 
equipped and able to put on a show 
under any conditions, they are the back- 
bone of this war’s entertainment scheme. 
They have willingly frozen in the Aleu- 
tians, sweated in New Guinea, and 
burned in the Persian Gulf. zm 
Together they constitute the vast com- 
posite known as USO-Camp Shows, Inc. 
Organized in November 1941 as this 
war’s answer to the last one’s mistakes 
(too little which came too late to too 
few), Camp Shows sees to it ‘that as 
much entertainment as possible reaches 










































































































































as many soldiers as possible—in contrast 
to the fact that the last war produced 
only an Elsie Janis. 

The money to run Camp Shows comes 
from the National War Fund; the au- 
thority to use its services rests with the 
Army and Navy. As the only organiza- 
tion authorized to recruit talent for en- 
tertainment in military reservations over- 
seas, Camp Shows is therefore currently 
operating the biggest theatrical circuit 
in the world. Over 700 of its entertainers 
are now at work throughout the service 
commands here at home; 468 are over- 
seas. One thousand more could be used. 


Victory, Blue, Hospital: For enter- 
tainment in this country, there are three 
circuits. The Victory circuit presents full- 
size and full-dress musicals, revues, plays, 
and concerts to all posts and naval 
stations with theater equipment large 
enough to accommodate them. The sec- 
ond, (Blue Circuit) is made up of “Tab- 
loid Troupes” who can play anywhere. 
Small, mobile variety units, they can 
perform indoors or out, with or without 
theaters. Camp Shows’ latest pride is 
the Hospital Circuit, now performing at 
80 general hospitals in this country. It 
carefully selects entertainment for the 
sick and wounded in close collaboration 


_ with medical officers. 


To accomplish all this, USO-Camp 
Shows has spent $14,000,000 in three 
years—$7,800,000 in the last year alone. 
Overseas, 3,818 weeks of playing time 
produced more than 40,000 perform- 
ances. For the same period in this coun- 
try, an audience of 50,000,000 watched 
61,000 performances. The near-miracle 
of these figures is that administrative 
costs were under 3 per cent, an accom- 
plishment for which Lawrence Phillips, 
Camp Shows executive vice president, is 
largely responsible. A former expert in 
management engineering, Phillips left 
private enterprise to take over the busi- 
ness direction of Camp Shows. Its presi- 
dent, Abe Lastfogel, general manager of 
the William Morris Agency and one of 
show business’s greatest back-scene fig- 
ures, serves as a volunteer worker. 

Into USO-Camp Shows Phillips and 


. Lastfogel have brought every phase of 


show business: comedians, actors, danc- 
ers, jugglers, magicians, singers, and 
every other type of musician. Though 
drama groups and concert units are in- 
valuable for satisfying highly articulate 
minorities, it is the variety unit which 
more often answers the GI's prayer. He 
wants a comedian or two to make him 
laugh and a couple of girls who sing, 
a. and look like the girls he left back 

ome. 


Glamor Department: The Hollywood 
Victory Committee, which provides mov- 
ie stars willing and able to serve, supplies 
most of the glamor. But on the Foxhole 









CANADA 


WASHINGTON 


¥ More than 1000 deep-sea commercial fishing 

vessels count Seattle their home port, and sail 
northward into Alaskan waters for salmon. Owners and crews 
have their homes in Seattle, and here is where their boats are 
built, repaired and provisioned. 


MARE ACTIVITY is just one of many enter 
prises contributing to the permanent prosperity 
of Seattle. More boats are registered and documented 
in this district than in any other American area 
except New York! Puget-Sound covers 2,000 square 
miles. It has 1600 miles of shore line. Boats cruise 
Northward a, thousand miles to Juneau, Alaska, 
through the fjord-like inside passage, without ex- 
posure to the open sea. 300 islands in Puget Sound 
attract summer homes and weekend vacationists, Cli- 
mate is so mild that both commercial and pleasure 
boats are active the year ’round. 


FPloasure Craft About 25,000 stains boats are 


registered here, and moored in 
Seattle’s fresh-water lakes. There are many sail boats, but most 
favored craft is the cabin cruiser, powered and equipped to 
cruise hundreds of miles on Puget Sound. 


Deep aler Before the war. 95 Fevrtes 75 ferry boats operate in t 


Seattle is a city of tremendous vitality, resource, and oppor- 
tunity. It has grown in 60 years from a village of 3,500 to a 
city of more than 500,000, and today is in the period of great- 
est growth! Seattle deserves a big place in your future plans. 
The SEATTLE TIMES is the preferred newspaper in 7 out of 
10 Seattle homes. _ 


; ship lines oper- Puget Sound, carrying more 
is “Tugboat Annie’s” home. There are ated out of Seattle . . 


nearly 1500 motor vessels documented Orient, and through the Panama Canal 
in the Washington district . . . to tow to the East coast and to Europe. This 
log booms and freight barges. activity will increase after the war. 


- to Alaska, the than 10 million passengers and 14% mil- 
lion cars and trucks each year. 

liners sail daily out of Seattle to Victoria | 
and Vancouver, Canada, 


Represented by O"MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. « New York. Detroit « Chicago « San Francisco e Los Angeles 


























Acme 


In New Guinea for the USO, Jack Benny finally finds a listener for his fiddle 
(others from left: Martha Tilton, Larry Adler, Carole Landis, June Brunner) 


Circuit, just glamor is not enough. A 
celebrity has to fit in somehow with the 
unit’s entertainment scheme. Besides 
wearing sequin gowns, for example, 
Marlene Dietrich in Africa and Italy 
played a musical saw, recited some lines, 
and sang on request. Comedians like 
Bob Hope and Jack Benny (both now 
in the Pacific) are prize packages be- 
cause they are both famous and funny. 

Through a plan sponsored by the 
American Theater Wing—but which will 
necessarily be handled through Camp 
Shows—the bright lights of Broadway 
also will shine overseas in the near fu- 
ture. A repertory company to be called 
the American Theater Wing War Players 
is now in rehearsal with “The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street” as its first production. 
The cast will include Katharine Cornell, 
Brian Aherne, Guthrie McClintic, Mar- 
galo Gillmore, Brenda Forbes, McKay 
Morris, and Robert Ross. 

Though the hivh-priced stars perform 
on a volunteer basis, some Camp Show 
entertainers are paid as much as they 
would receive otherwise. Others take 
cuts. From one point of view, it’s note- 
worthy that in this day of indifferent 
vaudeville, many accordion players, jug- 
glers, magicians, acrobats, comedians, 


and the like have been provided with ° 


steady work and the most appreciative 
audience in the world. But there are 
eens drawbacks. Riding the 
ump to China is a long way from Broad- 
way. You don’t get Delhi Belly in a 
Chicago Loop night club. And there 
have been seven entertainers who never 
came back. 











ART 
Pepsi-Cola Hits the Paint 


To commerical calendar art, traditional- 
ly dedicated to prettified landscapes and 
Pettyfied cheesecake, the Pepsi-Cola Co. 
last week brought Art with a capital A. 
With Artist for Victory, the firm an- 
nounced results of an extraordinary com- 
petition—selection of twelve paintings by 
serious American artists, to be reproduced 
in full color on 500,000 Pepsi-Cola cal- 
endars for 1945. 

President Walter Mack Jr. of Pepsi- 
Cola called the contest “a demonstra- 
tion project for the application of Ameri- 
can democratic methods to the field of 
art.” He meant that the company left the 
whole show to the artists themselves. He 





provided only the general subject: Por-— 


trait of America. The artists’ omnibus 
organization, Artists for Victory, did the 
rest. 

First AFV selected the nine-man all- 
artist jury, ranging from the French ab- 
stractionist Fernand Leger to the ultra- 
conservative American Hobart Nichols. 
The nine whittled 5,000 entries from 
3,216 artists (from every state but Wyo- 
ming) down to 150. These will be shown 
in nine cities, beginning next fall at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York. 

Next, a different jury (two critics, 
three museum executives, and five art- 
ists) picked the twelve purse winners to 
be reproduced on the calendars. The top 
four belong to Pepsi-Cola in exchange 
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for prize money. The others still are the 
artists’ property and, with the remainder 
in the show, will be for sale to the public. 

Oddly, the first prizewinner of $2,500 
is also the painting closest to traditional 
calendar. art—“Maine Swimming Hole,” 
by the bearded and Bohemian Waldo 
Peirce. Scheduled for July, it is a sunny, 
bucolic scene of children cavorting in the 
Bagaduce Castine salt-water estuayy of 
Penobscot Bay where, says the artist, “the 
water is cold, better for painting perhaps 
than swimming.” 

No. 2 prizewinner ($2,000) is by Philip 
Evergood, the Cambridge-educated, so- 
cially conscious painter with a slightly . 
primitive style and magnificently -smooth 
color technique. His “Wheels of Victory” 
(November) is a wintry railroad scene 
in Pennsylvania. No. 3 ($1,500): “Side- 
walk Market” (January), by the Italian- 
born Louis Bosa, a street scene of Hell’s 
Kitchen in New York. No. 4 ($1,000): 
Joseph De Martinis “Summer Day” 
(August), a panoramic view of a swim- 
ming hole, in contrast to Peirce’s close-up. 
Most unusual of all is one of the eight 
$500 prizewinners, “The Terminal” (Oc- 
tober), an intelligible but decidedly ab- 
stract creation by one of America’s fore- 
most painters in the field, Stuart Davis. 
Fancy that in your drugstore. 

Mack admits that some of these paint- 
ings may be a little advanced for the 
public. But, he says, “we want those 
calendars to live for years. We want the 
people to cut the pictures out and frame 
them.” For their part, the artists feel that 
Pepsi-Cola, artistically speaking, has defi- 
nitely hit the spot. 


Nine From the Five and Ten 


An original donor to the National Gal- 

lery in Washington. -last week caffe 
through with another gift that made the 
museum’s collection of French eight- 
eenth-century paintings outstanding in 
America. The donor: Samuel H. Kress, 
81-year-old bachelor-owner of 244 five- 
and ten-cent stores. His original gift of 
375 Italian paintings and eighteen sculp- 
tures, finest collection of Italian art in 
this country, was valued at about $25,- 
000,000. There are nine paintings in his 
latest donation, chosen from probably 
the most frivilous of all art periods: Wat- 
teau’s “Italian Comedians,” “The Game 
of Hot Cockles” and two other Fragon- 
ards, “Portrait of Madam Bergeret” and 
two other Bouchers, and one each by 
Drouais and Greuze. “ 
@ The National Gallery’s other important 
acquisitions to date: the $50,000,000 
Mellon collection of 165 paintings and 
24 sculptures; the $50,000,000 Widener 
collection, including 101 paintings, 46 
sculptures, many objets d’art and uraw- 
ings; the Lessing J. Rosenwald gift of 
one of the most distinguished print col- 
lections in the United States (more than 
8,000 prints and drawings); and the 
Chester Dale “indefinite loan” of 71 nine- 
teenth-century French masterpieces. 














wutker*= 4 gunner who flew on more than 69 mis jons. He wan 
irded the Distinguished Flying Cross, the Air Medal, the Purple Heart = 
nd a Presidential Citation and has recently received a medical discharge. 









WE WERE 


Henderson Field, Guadalcanal. ! 


October 17. “We came out looking for 
food. After spending the last 48 hours 
straight in our foxholes—waist-deep in 
mud and water, while the Japs shelled us 
from their cruisers and shore batteries— 
we were hungry. But we had no luck at any 
of the field kitchens. When we asked where 


_ the hell our chow was, the mess officer told 


us the cooks were down on the beaches 
doing something a lot more important than 
filling our bellies. They were manhandling 
50-gallon gasoline drums. Apparently the 
cargo ships had had to throw the stuff over- 








board and let the tide carry the drums in 
toward shore. So we went on down to help 
out. We spent 72 hours without a break, 
manhandling those 50-gallon drums of 
gasoline around in deep water. The belly 
of a plane has a hell of a lot more priority 
on being fed than the belly of a soldier...” 


Henderson Field.. 


October 28. “Operations canceled all 
bombing missions today for a new reason 
—which makes things look pretty black 
around here. For a long time now, we’ve 


been short on gasoline. The bomb-bay 





tanks of all Fortresses were drained today 
to feed the fighters. Apparently some tank- 
ers have been sunk on their way out here, 
and there is barely enough gasoline to keep 
our tiny force of fighters in the air—let 
alone to, send a Fortress out bombing, 
which needs about 2000 gallons. If gaso- 
line does not come in a week, we might as 
well surrender or retreat...” : 


Henderson Field. 


November 1. “Terrific celebrations in 
camp today (on home brew from the coco- 
nuts!). The tankers arrived! These tankers 
had been on their way to some other desti- 
nation, but frantic radio messages diverted 
them to us. Thank God we’ve got gasoline 
at last! Our chances of ever getting out of 
this hell hole look better now. And tomor- 
row we go bombing again—up to hit at 
Bougainville ...” 


New Hebrides. 


November 20. “What a day! Bombed 
Munda Point, New Georgia. Our bombar- 
dier did a wonderful job and laid eight 
500-pounders right in their lap. We believe 
he blew up a gasoline dump, judging by the 
flames and explosions. Put Tojo right in 
that spot we were in back in October. Boy, 
if he is out of gas we'll be able to paste the 
living daylights out of him!” 


New Hebrides. 
November 26. “Landed from a tough 10- 


hour mission, and looked forward to chow 
and sleep. But Operations had different 
ideas. A new Jap task force had just been 
sighted and we were ordered out to bomb 
it immediately. We loaded a new set of 
bombs and a fresh supply of ammunition 
and started to take on the 1000 gallons of 
gasoline we needed. Then the pumping sys- 
tem went phut. So we had to load by hand. 
But help came in the shape of a three-star 
general and his staff, of all things! When 
he heard we had to load by hand after 10 
hours’ straight flying and had to go out 
again immediately, he ordered us all to 
take a snooze under the wing while the old 
man himself and his pompous staff took off 
their shirts and loaded 400 gallons them- 
selves by hand! First time I have ever seen 
a three-star general load gasoline while a 
private slept under the wing! Did my soul 
good. But just shows what a hell of a swell 
outfit this Air Force is when we go into 
combat.” 
*, * * 


Now you know what gasoline —or the lack of 
it—can mean at the fighting front. Please 
remember, gasoline powers the attack—don’t 
waste a drop, Buy as little—use as little— 
as you can. Ethyl Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York, N.Y. 


*Name on request from the Ethyl Corporation 
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SCIENC 


Pre-Dunked Fabrics 


Makers of nylon and other synthetic 
fibers have already promised nonwrinkle 
clothes for postwar mass production. Last 
week the Monsanto Chemical Co. an- 
nounced two recent developments which 
will keep natural fibers in the competi- 
tion: 

@ Reslooming, or putting wool or cotton 
cloth through a bath of water-thin and 
resin-forming gelatinous plastic. Fibers 
are saturated internally, so there is no 
change in texture or solution. Yet the ma- 
terial lasts longer, repels water, keeps its 
shape after repeated washing or dry 
cleaning, and stays pressed through rain- 
storms. Monsanto feels the process, al- 
ready in use at some mills, will be good 
for light suitings, such as Palm Beach 
and tropical worsteds which normally 
’ wrinkle easily. The Army is now testing 
‘ shrinkproof, resloomed socks. 

@ A syton process, or externally coating 
hosiery, serge, etc., with a film of sub- 
microscopic sand grains deposited on the 
fibers. This prevents snagged threads 
from slipping (hence runproof stockings) 
and keeps serge from getting shiny. The 
same slipproof application may cheapen 
the cost of string, for coated fibers won't 
need so much twisting. 





Trance for Tosspots 


“Drink is ruining your health and your 
life . . . For you it is poison . . . Soon 


you will automatically refuse drinks when 
they are offered . . . You will have no 
desire to drink.” 

Dr. Thomas J. Meyers has put his 
patient into a hypnotic trance. With such 
suggestive phrases he persuades the 
chronic alcoholic to stop drinking. 


Reslooming: Wool blanket on distaff side is shrinkproofed by Monsanto 
























































In a paper presented last week at a 
meeting of the American Osteopathic 
Association in Chicago, Dr. Meyers, neu- 
ropsychiatrist at the Los Angeles. County 
Osteopathic Hospital, reported that hyp- 
nosis, sometimes coupled with a change 
in jobs, can effectively cure inveterate 
drinkers, even those of ten to twenty 
years’ standing. 

Dr. Meyers believes most alcoholics are 
victims of ‘maladjustment, The typical 
case is brought in by his family or comes 
in himself—with a hangover. This is the 
ideal time to start treatment, he says, for 
“the drinker is disgusted with himself 
and feels sincerely that he would like to 
‘go on the wagon’ permanently.” If the 
patient has lately been sober, on the other 
“ea he'll probably deny that he needs 

elp. 

Dr. Meyers may give a hypnotic treat- 
ment on the first or second day. He ad- 
ministers the first trance cautiously, lest 
the woozy but overenthusiastic patient 
go out, try to hypnotize others, and then 
lose confidence in the doctor when the 
cure doesn’t work: The patient is allowed 
to go home (Dr. Meyers takes no bed 
cases), but must return daily for treat- 
ments. The doctor tries to impress strong- 
ly on the patient a hatred of alcohol, 
meanwhile prescribing reading, changes 
in conditions at home, and perhaps a 
new job. Although Dr. Meyers’s cured 
alcoholics don’t always become violent 
prohibitionists, most of them~do try to 
cure fellow sufferers. 

Dr. Meyers estimates there are 1,000,- 
000 alcoholics, 2,000,000 heavy drinkers, 
and 40,000,000 sometime-drinkers in the 
United States—with more women alco- 
holics now than ever before. He takes an 
occasional drink himself. He feels “it is 
impossible to conduct the social affairs 
of humanity under the present circum- 
stances without occasional drinking of 
alcoholic beverages.” 


~ SPORTS © 





Sound Effect 


In Spokane, retiring Dean A. E. Druck- 


er of the Washington State College 
School of Mines reported his laboratories 
were making baseball bats of the light- 
weight metal magnesium and would 
market them in the fall. If they go over, 
there'll be no more sportswriter talk about 
“the crack of the bat.” Magnesium bats 


go “ping.” 


1.6 Seconds to Go 


A Swede last week cracked one of the 
toughest records in the book and still 
came in second. He was Gunder Hagg; 
who at Malmé ran the mile in an amaz- 
ing 4:02. But it so happened that his 
arch rival Arne Andersson was in the 
same race and turned in an even more 
amazing 4:01.6—a full second under his 
own world record (NEWSWEEK, July 10). 

While skeptics in America muttered 


-about 11 inches to the foot and fast 


Swedish clocks, the International Ama- 
teur Athletic Federation withheld judg- 
ment. But most trackmen saw the four- 
minute mile approaching in Sweden at a 
speed runners on this side of the Atlantic 
only dream about. Credited with the 
fastest outdoor mile for an American, En- 
sign Bill Hulse last July did 4:05.3 while 


_chasing Hagg. 


Fast Lady 


For the first time in the sixteen years 
of the Arlington Classic the rich $80,000 
race went last week to a filly. Twilight 
Tear broke at the start and led the field 
over the entire 1%-mile race. Her stable- 
mate Pensive racéd a bit wide and fin- 
ished three lengths behind Old Kentuck, 
second by two lengths. Thus the Tear 
chalked up her eleventh straight victory 
and pushed her total earnings up to 
$163,400. And the American turf for 
the first time crowned a filly as three- 
year-old champion. 

A year ago Trainer Ben A. Jones pre- 
dicted: “1944 looks like a fillies’ year.” 
He had one eye on Twilight Tear (a drop, 
not a rip) from Calumet Farm, owned by 
his boss, Warren Wright, the industrialist. 


Even so he did not start her in this year's ' 


Derby or Preakness. Instead, the Tear’s 
stablemate Pensive was entered in the 
three-year-old classics and: ran off with 
both honors. 

But track dopesters kept watching the 
filly. As a two-year-old she had earned 
$34,610, winning four out of six races. 
The Tear (known informally as Suzy) 
started this season with a February de- 
feat against older horses and then plunged 
on to eleven straight victories with amaz- 
ing ease. Running anywhere from 6 fur- 
longs to 1% miles, Twilight Tear in two 
years has been an odds-on favorite in 
twelve out of eighteen starts—ten times 
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Who said there is nothing new under the sun? Here is a vehicle that really disproves that 
old adage! It’s a big 2¥%-ton amphibian, combining a sturdy all-steel hull with the famous 
GMC six-wheel truck chassis. Truly the surprise weapon of Allied invasion campaigns, 


the “Duck” does everything a similar sized landing boat can do in the water . . . then 


does double duty by serving as a truck on land. The mechanized-minded Germans have 


developed no vehicle to compare with America’s sensational seagoing truck ... the “Duck!” 
pe pa going 


* a INVEST IN VICTORY. . . BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION » GENERAL MOTORS 


Home of Commercial GMC Trucks and GM Coaches . . . Volume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and Amphibian ‘‘Ducks’’ 
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Upside Down by Moonlight — = 


by JOHN LARDNER 


With baseball fans to the num- 


ber of some hundreds of thousands 
absent in Europe, Africa, Asia, and 
the South Seas, a lot of very funny 
stuff is being pulled in the major 
leagues. To sum up lightly: 

1—The St. Louis Browns, who have 
never won a pennant in the Ameri- 
can League and have won no dry 
goods of any description since the 
middle 1880s, in the old American 
Association, are making sporadic but 
purposeful gestures toward victory. 

2—The Brooklyn Dodgers, high rid- 
ers and a national byword when the 
troops began to sail away, have been 
carefully pointed at the cellar by their 
deaconly chief, Branch Rickey, with 
ont prospects of success; have set 
up a losing streak of 15 8/9 games for 
future Brooklyn teams to shoot at; and 
have raided cradles all over the coun- 
try for their 1944 pitching staff, the 
vintage of which can be appraised 
from the fact that one of its deans 
was baptized Calvin Coolidge (Caesar 
Junior Tuskaholma) McLish. 

8—Daylight baseball has become 
obsolete, to a point where certain 
Washington ballplayers, employed by 
the night-blooming magnate Clark 
Griffith, cannot cross a street in the 
sunlight without the assistance of a 
traffic cop. 


As an effect of 1, the World Se- 
ries may be played entirely in St. 
Louis since the Cardinals are certain 
to win their pennant by twenty games 
or more. The Browns are not in by 

‘any means, being a more or less exact 
facsimile of seven other teams in the 
same league. Still and all, the pros- 
pect of the first all-St. Louis World 
Series in history is good enough to 
make my heart bleed for Lt. Andrew 
J. Foppe, whom I met guiding a tank 
around Cassino in the days of bed- 
room-to-bathroom fighting there. Be- 
fore the war Lieutenant Foppe owned 
a piece of a beer parlor at 3633 Gra- 
bois Street, practically in the shadow 
of Sportsman’s Park, the St. Louis 
ball yard. From his point of view, the 
rise of the Browns is a bum bit of tim- 
ing and not in the best of taste. 

I know from my correspondence 
that the plight of the Brooklyn club 
has created widespread anguish among 
the armed forces—at least, among 
those in the armed forces who have 


so 


time to think about it. Mr. ne 
demolishing now, implies he is build- 
ing for the future. He does not seem 
to be. aware that for: years the Brook- 
lyn ball fans lived in a special com- 
partment of purgatory entitled: “Wait 
till next year.” They have no wish to 
return to it. They live for the present 
and hope against hope. When the 
Dodgers limped home from the scenes 
of their mighty losing streak last-week, 
crowds of 21,000 and 15,000 of the 


- faithful came out to watch their first 


8 games. It could happen nowhere 
else. - 

As though to emphasize changed 
conditions in Brooklyn, the aforesaid 
Calvin Coolidge McLish remarked re- 
cently that the Dodgers were too seri- 
——— £ pool,” 

“I can’t get a game of pool,” com- 
plained Mr. McLish. 

Before the era of Rickey, Leo Du- 
rocher, the manager of the team and 
one of the world’s deadliest informal 
pool sharks, would have had the balls 
racked up before this green young 
hand could finish his sentence. 


As for night baseball, it seems to 
be something they are slipping over 
on the troops in absentia, like Pro- 
hibition in the last war. The club 
owners have their fiscal problems, I 
know, and perhaps you cannot blame 
them for trying to make a fast buck 
in this thin season. The trouble is, 
once they take the limit off night ball] 
they may find it hard to nail it back 
on again in peacetime. 

Mr. Griffith, the leader of the in- 
somnia school, was once the bitterest 
enemy of night baseball. That was 
when he had no lights in his park. On 
amassing sufficient scratch to install a 
lighting system, he went hell-for- 
leather in the opposite direction, which 
is often the way with baseball mag- 
nates. 

An ingenious fellow, Griff was the 
first to try to beat Selective Service 
raids on his ball club by using Cuban 
players. Last week his Cubans were 
declared nonexempt. They hurried 


home, possibly as much to escape the . 


darkness as the draft, and from here 
on, as far as the pennant is con- 
cerned, Mr. Griffith will just be going 
through the motions. He will go 
through them at a profit, though, and 
by moonlight. 
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this season, which is more than any horse 
. since Man O’ War. 
After May 27, when she won Bel. 
‘9 mont’s 1%-mile American Oaks against 
five female foes at prohibitive 1-10 odds, 
~the Tear was easily the season’s top filly, 
Then, in the 7-furlong $10,000 Skokie 
Handicap at Washington Park July 6, the 
Tear not-only broke the track record but 
trounced the smaller Pensive. Her stable. 
mate again ate her dust two weeks later 
in the Classic Trial. 

It was then fans began to rank the Tear 
alongside such great fillies as Regret, still 
the only filly Derby winner of all time 
(1915); Nellie Morse, Preakness winner 
in 1924; and Top Flight, biggest money. 
maker of them all ($275,900). 


The Lady: The daughter of Lady 
Lark—Bull Lea comes by her laurels legiti- 
mately. Although her sire’s —e were 
not overheavy ($94,825), he did cop 


Twilight Tear: The lady is a champ 


the 1%-mile Widener Handicap in 1939. 
And Twilight Tear’s maternal grandsire, 
Blue Larkspur, in 1929 won both the Bel- 
mont Stakes and the Arlin Classic. 


Suzy like most good ies is big 
(height 16 hands, girth 73 inches). She 
is richly dark with a soft, black mane 
and long tail, and a white sock on her 
left hind leg. To Jockey Conn McCreary, 
‘the Tear is the ,easiest horse he’s ever 
piloted; to Buddy Haas, aboard last Sat- 
urday, the fastest. But Trainer Jones, not 
one for superlatives, just calls her “Miss 
. America.” - 
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IKE lots of other families 
at this time, you may be 
figuring on building a new 


home after the war. 


If so, it is important to pete tf 
that skimping on your 

ney can be one of the cost- 
fs ac esa aes 
small for bituminous 


Fuel bills can be far more 
than your taxes—or the in- 
terest om your mortgage. 


BUY MORE 


8 


Dorit build high fuel bills, 


ur chi 


So it’s wise to plan for a: 


thrifty fuel. 


homes in 
‘Almost half the 

the United States are heated 
with bituminous coal. 


And with the efficient new 
heating plants now being 
planned it will be convenient 
as well as thrifty B: use. 


Better make a note to talk 
this over with your architect. 


WAR BONDS 


ous COAL 


lute 


: ) 17, N.Y. 
60 East 42nd eit New York 17, 


Consider these of 
BITUMINOUS COAL: 


ECONOMY 


the average delivered cost 
nous coal js less; costs less 


CONVENIENCE 
modern stokers take 


“tending the 


of bitumi. 
to use. 


bituminous coal burned Properly and 
with th 


© proper combustion methods 
is a clean, odorless fuel, 
AVAILABILITY 


bituminous is mined in 24 States in the 
Union ~ and there is estimated to be 
enough of it und 


rground to last three 
Ousand years, 
EFFICIENCY 


clean-treated, properly sized bituminous 

Provides even, uniform temperatures, 
FLEXIBILITY 

bituminous coal meets eve; 


ry home heat. 
ing requirement and at less cost. 
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Giant rubber-pad Air- 
dlane press uses Oil- 
gear Fluid Power for 
ali motions. Tables 
travel up to 3 feet per 
Second yet accelerate 
and decelerate without 
jar. All functions to- 
gether with selective se- 
quence obtained simply 
with standard =e 
ment. Tables can 

brought under press as 
' loaded. No waiting, no 
delay. Proved depend- 
able trouble-free per- 
formance. 


HOW TO FEED FOUR WAYS 
AND STEP UP PRODUCTION 


Oilgear helps designers toget 
full press production capacity 


Plane part plant after plane 
part plant is converting to 
these new Oilgear-powered 
214-, 3-, and 5-thousand-ton 
presses...selective or sequence 
loading and feeding on the 
4-way shuttle tables are cut- 
ting down press nonproductive 
time and boosting output tre- 
mendously. Oilgear’s role is to 
provide the flexible, controlla- 
ble power that makes such op- 
erations possible. 

Sheet metal to be formed 
and dies are set up on table 
unsecured, the table acceler- 
ates smoothly so as not to dis- 
turb the set-up, travels as high 
as 3 feet per second, deceler- 
ates without jar under the rub- 
ber-pad press, and, after the 


forming operation, withdraws, 
its place taken by another 
loaded table. All operations are 
controlled automatically and 
remotely. Yet sequence can be 
varied at will to let tables feed 
under the press as fast as they 
are loaded, and all functions 
are obtained with simple, 
standard Oilgear equipment. 
Flexible, versatile, adaptable 
Oilgear Fluid Power offers 
many other advantages too, 
all of them applicable to giant 
and midget machines alike. 
Forward-looking builders and 
users of machines and proc- 
esses cannot afford to overlook 
these advantages. Find out 
from Oilgear engineers what 
Oilgear can do for you. Write 
today.... THE OILGEAR 
COMPANY, 1301 West Bruce 
Street, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 


NEWSWEEK 
RELIGION 


Interracial Vacation 


Seventy boys and girls, 9 to 12, along 
with seven supervising juniors and two 
adult counselors, tumbled eagerly off the 
train July 15 at Burlington, Vt. After a 
welcoming speech by the mayor, they 
were whisked over the Green Mountains 
to the village of Johnson. From there they 
fanned out into 22 communities and farms 
for two weeks’ vacation in private homes 
in a rural world unknown to them. 

All the visitors were Negroes from Har- 
lem. All their hosts in this extraordinary 
interracial-religious venture were white 
Vermonters. 

Last week Rev. A. Ritchie Low, insti- 
gator of the plan, and for twelve years 
pastor of Johnson’s United Church, issued 
a preliminary report. The incredulous, 
fascinated young Harlemites were romp- 
ing around barnyards, milking, haying, 
and remembering at intervals that the ole 
swimmin’ hole was only a few city blocks 
away. Some were attending local church 
vacation schools. At nightfall they sang 
for their hosts, some of whom had never 
seen Negroes before. 





Genesis: For several summers, visiting 
Negro ministers have preached at Mr. 
Low’s church. Last fall he reciprocated at 
the New York Abyssinian Church (Negro 
Baptist). Deciding then that we should 
“do more than talk about a square deal 
for Negroes,” he hit upon “a venture in 
race relations,” a project in “aggressive 
good will.” His parishioners agreed. And 
the unique plan was evolved (unique 
only in excluding white children as The 
New York Herald Tribune Fresh Air 
Fund includes Negrdés_among the 12,000 
to 17,000 city youngsters it sends an- 
nually to camps). 

The Vermont vacationers got no special 
training. They were carefully chosen by 
the Abyssinian Church officials, inter- 
viewed meticulously, and examined by 
local doctors. Church members paid car- 
fares and outfitted part of the group. 

The English-born, Scottish-educated 
Mr. Low already plans to bring north 
a bigger contingent next year. Judging by 
letters sent from Vermont, Coney Island 
from now on will rate a poor second. 


PW Choristers 


One of the oddest yet best trained 
choirs in America turned up. last week 
at the Sacred Heart Roman Catholic 
Church in Columbia, Mo. Its roster: 
eight Italian captains and lieutenants, 
war prisoners taken in the African cam- 
paign. From their prison camp at Wein- 

arten, Mo., they had moved to Colum- 

ia to work on nearby farms. When the 


~ Rev. F. H. Dieckmann learned most had 


sung in Sicilian cathedral choirs, he se- 
cured Army permission for them to sing 
at Sacred Heart. His parishioners’ reac 
tion: “Most favorable.” 
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MUSIC 


Krupa: Into This World Again 
As the orchestra pit of the Paramount 








Theater in New York rose slowly into 


view last Dec. 22, an excited murmur 
ran tuomy the rows of the bobby-sox 
brigade who had come to hear Tommy 
Dorsey. “It’s Gene Krupa! It’s Gene 
Krupa!” they cried. Applause grew into a 
deafening, screaming, whistling, cheer- 
ing ovation. 

Krupa’s past had not been forgotten— 
but at least it had been forgiven. And to 
the slight, dark young man who sat high 
at the back among his drums, it meant 
the chance to take up his :professional life 
where it had been suspended when he 
was sentenced to jail on May 18, 1943. 
“They say I cried like a baby,” recollects 
Gene Krupa. “Let’s say, being a grown 
man, that I don’t cry. Let’s say I broke 
out hot and cold all over.” 

In the interests of taste (and poe 
business), Krupa had received no billing. 
Krupa had served his jail sentence for 
corrupting the morals of a minor (his 
20-year-old valet) by having marihuana 
cigarettes in his possession. It was a rap 
which might have trapped almost any 
other musician.* But to the public he 
was still “That Ace Drummer Man.” And 
so last week Krupa was back in New 
York, in front of his own band again—a 
25-piece combo which had added nine 
strings to his old sixteen-man outfit. 

Eugene Bertram Krupa was born in 
Chicago 35 years ago. He was earmarked 
for the priesthood and went to St. Jo- 
seph’s Seminary in Rensselaer, Ind. But 
young Gene had already found a strange 
excitement in his drums. He practiced 
hard, left school, and soon made a name 
for himself in small bands in and around 
Chicago. In 1934, when Benny Good- 
man organized the band that put swing 
into the vocabulary, Krupa was there 


with his drums. Six years ago he was big 


enough to start his own band. 

Hardly any one disputes that Krupa 
is the country’s greatest white drummer 
—a qualified superlative because of the 
equal greatness of two Negroes: Cozy 
Cole and Sidney Catlett. Some have 
caustically remarked to Krupa that to 
play the drums he doesn’t have to throw 
a fit. But audiences love to see him work 
himself into a wild-eyed, hair-torn frenzy, 
muttering as he beats it out: “Lyonnaise 
potatoes and SOME pork chops.” Krupa 
once confessed he had three stock facial 
expressions. For dreamy melodies: “M 
eyes look far away atid my jaw drops.”. 
For speedier numbers: “I look like a 
fielder trying to catch a fly ball with the 
sun in his eyes.” And when he goes out 
of 4 world, even he is at a loss to 

ribe it. ; 

















coordinated and integrated air-rail 


~ express service! 


Ever since the fast, safe, personalized 
handling of shipments we know as 
Express Service was devel in 1839, 
it has been distinguished by adapting 
new techniques. 

From the moment the airplane was 
proved capable of sustained flight, alert 
Railway Express began to plan how this 
new transportation vehicle could be 
made to serve the needs of industry and 
the public. * 


Step by step the way was proved. 


1919 saw the first chartered flight for 
Air Express on a definite route, New 
York to Chicago. 1927 was a real mile- 
stone year. It saw the establishment of 


oN 


A DREAM COME TRUE —acompletely 





A FAS 

the nation’s first Air Express network 
serving 26 airport cities coast-to-coast, 
and the formation of Air Express Divi- 
sion of the Express company, the essen- 
tial step toward providing a responsible, 
coordinated air-rail express service. 
1944 — Air Express directly serves 350 
airport cities at 3-mile-a-minute speed, 
and 23,000 Railway Express offices the 
nation over through integrated Air- 
Rail service. International Air Express 
to over 60 foreign countries. 

From 5,160 shipments in four months 
of. 1927 to over 1,500,000 in 1943 — 
that’s the record of Air Express, Serv- 
ing the war effort today spectacularly 
and successfully, Air Express coordi- - 
nated with Railway Express will serve 
you well tomorrow. 
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Words at War for Wax 


In June the Johnson Wax Co. took a 
deep breath and signed the outspoken 
NBC sustainer, Words at War, as a hot- 
weather replacement for Fibber McGee 
and Molly (NBC, Tuesday, 9:30-10 p.m., 
EWT). By -last week, after only four 
shows for Johnson, Words at War had 
established itself as the summer’s most 
powerful program and one of the best 
contributions to serious commercial ra- 
dio in many a year. 

Words at War dramatizes current war 
books. The idea came from an NBC 
script department bull session eighteen 
months ago and developed under the 


watchful eye of Richard McDonagh, now. 
the department head. Aided by the’ 


Council on Books in Wartime and its 


access to all new and unpublished books; ~ 


the ambitious project went on the air 
June 24, 1948—on the low budget of an 
NBC sustainer. ; 

Words at Wat was shunted about from 
one undesirable spot to another. Only 
after sixteen weeks was it allowed a per- 
manent—but practically unlistened-to— 
half hour at 11:30 p.m. EWT Tuesdays. 
Words at War might have dwindled into 
nothing had it not been for McDonagh’s 
adaptation of “Assignment: U.S.A.,” by 
Selden Menefee, last Feb. 22. 

The New York Times called it “the 
boldest, hardest-hitting program of 1944.” 
The Writers War Board selected it as the 
script of the month—and Words at War 
was on its way to becoming a sponsored 
program. 

In Chicago, Jack Louis of the advertis- 
ing agency (Needham, Louis & Brorby) 
handling the Johnson Co.’s radio account 


* heard McDonagh’s repeat show and 


knew he had found the summer program 
he'd been looking for. Johnson’s only 
change was to dub in the inevitable ¢om- 
mercials—rather apologetic ones at that— 
and Carl Van Doren, as host for prestige. 

With the Council on Books in War- 
time still advising, Van Doren, McDon- 
agh, producer Anton M. Leader, and staff 
pick the book to be dramatized—some- 
times even before it has reached the 
printer. Subjects thoroughly covered else- 
where are. ruled out, as are books that 
would not dramatize easily. Once chosen, 


the book is turned over to a writer who ‘ 


shapes the script to embody the author’s 
main premise—no matter how controver- 
sial it may be. 

In presponsor days, McDonagh gave 
many an NBC writer a crack at the show, 
but currently he is sticking to his own 
talents and those of Gerald Holland and 
the petite 25-year-old Edith Sommer. 
These three have been so successful that 
two other networks have been after the 
council to help them with similar pro- 
grams. But by a gentleman’s agreement 


‘the council won’t play now with anyone 


but NBC and McDonagh. 


The Coming Short-Wave War 


A fortnight ago the Office of War In- 
formation announced it would build two 
more short-wave stations on the West 
Coast. Scheduled to go into operation in 
the fall of 1944, a total of 36 transmitters 
will then send the voice of America to 
every corner of the world—greatest inter- 
national radio setup in this country’s 
history. And it will all be in the hands of 
the government. Still a wide-open ques- 





Plans for Words at War: Producer Leader, scripter McDonagh, and-host Van Doren 


ee, 


tion-last week was whether this vast over. 
seas radio power should be turned back 
to private industry. .; 

‘ Our short-wave expansion has been 
exceedingly rapid. In October 1942 there 
were only fourteen short-wave transmit. 
ters in the United States—all owned and 
operated by seven private companies 
among them the National Broadcasting 
Co. and the Columbia Broadcasting Sys. 
tem. In November of that year the OWI 
leased the transmitters for propaganda, 
The leases stipulated that the owner 
would continue to operate the station, but 
with government money and government- 
supervised programs. In the past two 
years, the radio companies have built 
three additional transmitters—immediate- 
ly leased to the OWI. 

Meanwhile, the OWI has itself con- 
structed thirteen transmitters. Each has 
been farmed out for operation by the 
seven companies. (NBC and CBS will 
operate the two new West Coast stations, 
which together include six transmitters- 
two the most powerful in this country.) 
For after the war, the OWI has already 


. ~ eio the policy of (1) simply dropping 


its lease on the privately owned stations 
and (2) offering a purchase option on 
government-built stations to the com- 
panies now operating them. The result 
would be that seven private organizations 
could control, on a strictly competitive 
basis, the mightiest radio power the 
United States has ever known. 

But high foreign policy—ana mterna- 
tional radio competition—also enter the 
peter The British Broadcasting Corp., 
or example, which also has a powe 
international radio setup, has always been 
an agency of the’ British Government. 
Hence, to hold America’s end up, there 
have been hints in Washington that sev- 
eral government agencies (including the 
Federal Communications Commission and 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs) are advocating some form of con- 
tinued government supervision of short- 
wave stations. As part of this move, some 
200 radio and communications experts 
will soon be called to Washington for con- 


ferences on the all-over communications 


' ‘picture. They will prepare a report to the 


State Department for the first postwar 
world conference on telecommunications. 
For their part, the private companies 
still look forward to the day when they 
can.take over the transmitters. Durin 
OWI operation the call letters of 
American short-wave transmitters have 
become familiar to an enormous world au- 
dience. And NBC and CBS—which alone 
have managed to retain much program- 
ming freedom and.:receive network credit 
at the end of each program originated by 
them—have potentially tremendous mar- 
ket.for radio advertising. They will doubt- 
less put up a stiff’ protest should the 
“entamnegee make serious moves tow: 
eeping postwar control of transmitters. 














| BAKELITE 


TRADE-MARK. 






YESTERDAY 


LECTRIC IRON HANDLE 





Today... Two-Fisted Gun Grips 


THESE GRIPS, molded from a BAKELITE impact- 
resistant phenolic plastic, give aircraft gunners instant 
command of turret rotation, gun firing, and the micro- 
phone system. They are miniature switchboards— 
alive with electrical controls and ready for instant 
action. But at the same time they are lightweight, 
tough to withstand impact, and highly dielectric. Tem- 
peratures ranging from —70 deg. F. to 180 deg. F. do 
not affect their form or operation because they are 
dimensionally stable. Their fine, lustrous, integral 
finish withstands the roughest handling. 


The designing and molding of gun turret control grips 
closely parallels that of producing peacetime appli- 
ances, such as flatiron handles. And both call for the 
same combination of physical, electrical, and thermal 


characteristics in the construction material. The right 
answer for thousands of other products has come 
from the use of the right BAKELITE plastic, plus the 
coordinated teamwork ‘of designer, molder, and ma- 
terials supplier. 


Our field engineers and development laboratories will 
gladly work with you on any product that you wish 
to improve or that is now in the planning stage. 
Write for Booklet 17M, “Bakelite Molding Plastics.” 


TRADE B) urns 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 30 E. 42 St., New York 17 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Cofporation 


- Molding Plasties 


TAKE THE 
MEASURE 


of this great Ee 
western market 


Present and post-war business opportunities in California 
command the interest of bankers and other executives 
throughout the country. For here is the richest, most concen- 
trated market in the West. 


It is a market served by this bank with branches in more 
than 300 cities and towns... in practically every neighbor- 
hood shopping center. It is this statewide coverage which 
enables Bank of America to offer an intimate, on-the-spot rep- 
resentation of unusual value to executives planning to de- 
velop their interests in California. Your inquiries addressed to 


the Business Development Department will receive prompt 
attention. 


CAPITAL FUNDS . . $ 171,776,392.04. 

DEPOSITS . . . . 3,767,443,322.19 

RESOURCES . . . 3,975,493,006.15 
(As of June 30, 1944) 





Calitornia’s statewide bank 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


De Gaulle Corners the News 


The campaign for world freedom of in- 
formation received a setback last week. 

Belatedly, London dispatches disclosed 
that the French Committee at Algiers had 
set up on July 1 a single de Gaulle-con- 
trolled agency with exclusive rights to 
distribute French and foreign news with- 
— France until after the war's 
e 

The new ccinaiiaittiia-haati Fran- 
caise de Presse—grew from the merger 
earlier this year of the two French agen- 
cies left after Havas, the prewar news 
service, fell with the homeland in June 
1940. One, Agence Francaise Indepen- 
dante, was established in 1940 at London 
by Pierre Maillaud and two other war- 
grphaned members of the Havas staff; 
the other, Agence France-Afrique, was 
set up in Algiers by ex-Havas men when 
Nosth Africa was liberated. 

In the original merger plan Maillaud, 
his two colleagues, and Geraud Jouve, 
head of the African agency, were to be- 
come co-directors of the united: setup. 
But when the merger occurred Jouve, 
only de Gaullist among the four, emerged 
as chief. 





The decree creating the news mo-. 


nopoly empowers Commissioner for In- 
formation Henri Bonnet to fine and 
imprison up to six months any agency 
or representatives operating without 
agreement with the French agency.* But 
Bonnet denied any intent of political 
control of news. The aim, he said, was an 
independent French press purged of its 
notorious prewar venality. 

Yet Washington and London had rea- 
son to be skeptical. The decree, published 


obscurely in the offieial journal at Algiers’ 


on July 1, was hush-hushed during de 
Gaulle’s recent visit to Washington, where 
the General’s ideas of press control are 
familiar irritants. Significantly, during 
his North American visit, Washington 
pu ublicized its British-supported war aim 
or freedom of news in both enemy and 
Allied countries (NEWSWEEK, July 24). 
And all agreed that neither the United 
States nor Britain would let the Algiers 
challenge pass. In London, Lord Beaver- 
brook’s Daily Express headline voiced 


the common reaction: “De Gaulle Cor- 


ners the News.” 


Column of Salt 


The most avidly read and discussed 
column in Washington is “Mary Ha- 
worth’s Mail,” The Washington Post’s 
one-woman clinic on personal problems. 
Six days a week, for ten years, Miss Ha- 
worth has handed down advice and re- 
buke, praise and scorn—all with Olympian 
detachment and _.a clipped, spicy prose 
wholly alien to the heart throbs of the 


-_.Bonnet’s authority also extends to radio, movies 
and advertising agencies, World’ 
News London reported. —" 
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‘Dorothy Dix school. For Cabinet: mem- 


bers and hack drivers alike, her column 
is as habitual as breakfast coffee—and as 
stimulating. 

Like the Smithsonian, Miss Haworth’s 
column has been an institution you had 
to go to Washington to enjoy. This per- 
haps has been due to the syndicates’ 
reluctance to experiment with psyche 
salt in place of the traditional saccharin. 
But this week William Randolph Hearst, 
pioneer in mass distribution of advice to 
the lovelorn, overcame any qualms he 
may have had. Under a three-year con- 
tract with his King Features Syndicate, 
Inc., Miss Haworth’s mail became national 


= 





Underwood & Underwood 
Mary Haworth dishes out salty advice 


treading. Ten papers quickly bid for the 
column on notice of its syndication and 
King anticipated no trouble selling it. 


Salt: As with any agony columnist, the 
bulk of Miss Haworth’s problems are the 
ageless ones of love and sex—the rocky 
marriage, the wayward adolescent, the 
faithless lover, and (lately) the love- 
starved wife of the absent serviceman. 
Out of her mail, which may run as high 
as 200 letters a day, Miss Haworth selects 
one to print along with an answer a col- 
umn or more long. Constantly she con- 
sults psychiatrists, doctors, lawyers, edu- 
cators, etc. And frequently she extends 
help along with verbal spankings that re- 
sound over the capital. 

Recently a government girl, 28, asked 
what to do about her hopeless affair with 
a man, 56, who had courted her for 
years while he went on living with a 
common-law wife. Miss Haworth told 

to see a psychiatrist right away. 

The mother of an 18-year-old boy 
asked how she should deal with a 87- 
year-old, love-hungry matron who was 
making a play for the youth. “Your false 

d... is a pretty tough dame be- 








N ITS EARLY STAGES, Athlete’s Foot 34 
may hardly bother you at all. But should your 





case progress, it’s another matter. Your toes turn fiery red, 
the flesh between them cracks open, itching is severe. Skin 
flakes off in dull, whitish patches. Every step you take hurts 
like fury! That’s because Athlete’s Foot irritates nerve end- 
ings of your feet. However, there’s much you can do to avoid 
such an attack if you understand the causes of Athlete’s Foot. 


| What Athlete’s Foot is 


Athlete’s Footis askin infection 
caused by micro-organisms which 
thrive on dead skin and excessive 
perspiration between your toes. 
It produces an irritation often fol- 
lowed by splitting of the skin 
allowing organisms to attack open 
flesh and nerve endings. 


How you may get it 


The micro-organisms which 
cause Athlete’s Foot are carried 
through the air—are present on 
most feet at one time or another. 
They are also found on bath mats, 
in swimming pools, on floors and 
floor coverings. It’s almost im- 
possible for you to avoid the risk 
of exposure to Athlete’s Foot. 


How to tell if you have it 


Before you go to bed tonight, 
look between your toes. Spread 
them apart carefully. Is the skin 
moist and cracked, tender and 
inflamed? Is itching present? Such 
symptoms usually indicate that 
your feet have been infected with 
Athlete’s Foot. 


At all drugstores, $1.25 a bottle. 
W.F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


‘ABSC 





What you can do about it 


Drench the cracked skin be- 
tweenyour toes with Absorbinedr., 
full strength. Do this night and 
morning and repeat daily. Guard 
against reinfection. Boil socks 15 
minutes. Disinfect shoes. In ad- 
vanced cases consult your doctor 
in addition to using Absorbine Jr. 


How Absorbine Jr. helps 


1; Absorbine Jr. kills, on contact, 
the micro-organisms which cause 
Athlete’s Foot! 2. It dissolves per- 
spiration products on which Ath- 
lete’s Foot organisms thrive. 3. It 
dries skin between the toes. 4. It 
cleanses and helps heal broken 
tissues. 5. It eases itching and 
pain of Athlete’s Foot. 
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Thats why — wherever you go— youll hear the familiar words 


I} 


Mak ibwith 
¥ 


- Newsweex | 


neath -her winsome exterior,” Miss Ha- 
worth fumed. “Deal with her barehand.- 
ed if you are to deliver your adolescent 
son from her viciously _sex-hungry 


_clutches.” A father, worried about his 18- 


year-old daughter’s petting parties in the 
absence of her serviceman-husband, was 
advised to turn her out on her own. To 
do less, Miss Haworth brusquely added, 
“would be to surpass her in want of 
character.” 

Washingtonians still recall the battle 
of Navy wives. One Navy wife wrote 
Miss Haworth that she did not want “to 
drag around in pregnancy” during the 
war. “God mele humanty: if your alleged 
‘thinking’ on this subject were a typical 
sample of what gallant men in general 
had to cope with,” Miss Haworth thun- 
dered. Another. Navy wife entered a re- 
finder that Miss Haworth’s remarks left 

er “trembling with rage for hours.” No 
rooling babies for her, she: added. 

This letter drew such an irate response 
from readers that “Another Navy Wife” 
wrote a second letter saying she had just 
been baiting Miss Haworth. She could 
think of nothing finer than cuddling a 
“small replica” of her husband in her 
arms. Miss Haworth disposed of her 
with: “You are a pretty slippery custom- 
er in the field of forensics.” . 

Miss Haworth is adept at. spotting 
phony letters, but recently she almost 
was fooled. The letter, purportedly from 
a man with four sons grown up and on 
their own, complained that his wife was 
a gadabout to the point that he had be- 
come the laughing stock of his friends. 
She was always trying to go overseas and 
sometimes succeeded, the letter went on. 
With tight wartime travel, this aroused 
Miss Haworth’s suspicions, but she typed 
out the letter down to the signature, of 
which she habitually publishes only the 
initials. The letter was signed F. D. Roe, 
and into the wastebasket it went. 


Psyche: Born Mary Elizabeth Reardon 
in Riverside, Ohio, 30-odd years ago, 
Miss Haworth served an apprenticeship 
on Ohio dailies (The Ohio State-Journal 
at Columbus, The Lima Daily News, and 
smaller papers), and went to work for 
The Post in Washington in 1933. Shortly 
after she applied what she terms “social 
surgery” (divorce) to her own sick mar- 
riage. She started her column in 1934 
and wrote it for years behind a burlap 
screen in The Post’s Women’s Depart- 
ment, amid jangling telephone calls from 
people seeking personal appointments. 

She long since has had to discontinue 
seeing her readers. After signing with 
King she moved her office to her George- 
town home. There she works long hours 
but still finds time to spend with her two 
daughters (12 and 18) and read exten- 
sively, especially in psychology. To thi 
approach she attributes much of her 
“clients’” willingness “to stand up 
take their medicine . . . They want an 
objective analysis ...a pointing finger 
showing which way to go,” she says. 
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MEDICINE 





Drills for teeth: Diamond point (left) 
eases scarcity of steel burs (right) 


Diamonds for Your Teeth 


To remedy a wartime shortage of steel 
dental burs (drilling points), Dr.- Henry 
Klein, senior dental officer of the United 
States Public Health Service, last week 
came up with a partial substitute. After 
experiments in PHS clinics, he reported 
that diamond points fill the bill nicely. 
What’s more (and good news for dental- 
chair patients), diamond points cut down 
appreciably on drilling time. 

Zooming demand for high-quality al- 
loys in war production caused the steel- 
bur shortage. In the 1948, the 
War Production ed Dr. Klein 
to look.into diamond points—drill heads 
of ition diamond dust costing 
about $3 each (steel burs: 5 cents each). 

Dr. Klein found the diamond drill most 
suitable for work on the outer tooth cov- 
fring of enamel, hardest substance in the 

ey (diamonds are the hardest of min- 
erals). This enamel nicks and scratches 
a steel bur so that the dentist has to dis- 
card it after drilling three or four cavities. 
The diamond point, on the other hand, 
cuts through enamel quickly and has a 
life e of six to eight years. But 
a steel bur works better on the softer 
dentine ‘core of the tooth. Thus, said Dr. 
Klein, the proper drilling combination is 
diamond for or pws ig moat for dentine. 
del Oaend poss oer in 
er part o: ating (a , steel Durs 

last an average S of more than 28 cavi- 


... The WPB hoped the report might 












REAL HONEY 


$1.00 STANDARD 
“Billiard” Shape 


the honey-cured smoke 


‘ Real honey, blended, inside the bowls of these Yello-Bole Pipes, in just the right 
amount, combines with Nature’s best seasoned pipe-bowl, to make Yello-Bole one 
of the most fragrant, mild and satisfactory pipes ever made. There is absolutely no 
“breaking-in.” Once you’ve enjoyed the experience of smoking Yello-Bole, you'll 
never be without one. If your dealer can’t supply you immediately, remember, that 


men on every fighting front and ship are asking for them, and getting them first. 
Your dealer will have some soon. 


<<  veuo-sore © stanaav’1’ 
=i YELLO-BOLE © IMPERIAL 11.50 
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AANA A NAME TO REMEMBER, WHEREVER YOU ARE~ 
Vaio ugs: ANDO WHEN YOU COME HOME 
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The American Tropics now 


Surnish the Western World 
with its essential rope supply! 


EN the enemy invaded the 
Philippines —source of 95 Z of 
the manila rope so vital to our Navy 
and Merchant Marine—the situation 
looked black, except for one thing 
ss 2,000 acres of abaca seedlings 
(manila hemp) were growiig down 
in Panama, on an experimental farm 
of the United Fruit Company. 


As far back as 1925 the develop- 
ment of strains of abaca suitable for 
the American tropics had been 
started in Middle America at the re- 

uest of nee ge men in the U.S. 
epartment of Agriculture. 


To meet the great war demand 
for rope, the United Fruit Company 
expanded the abaca plantings at to 
speed. In this strictly non-profit 
undertaking the Company has been 
iven full cooperation by the four 

iddle American governments in- 


\ 


Great White Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


ROPE a te shat 
~ binds thefan 


volved. Today nearly 30,000 acres 
of abaca are flourishing in the 
American tropics. Enough is being 
harvested now to meet the needs of 
our fighting and merchant ships. 
Never again need our hemisphere 
depend on the Far East for “‘sea- 
going” rope. This is now a tested 


_ member of the growing society of 


strategic crops in the Western World. 

When the United Fruit Company’s 
Great White Fleet is no longer 
needed for war service around the 
world—and the ships return to their 
Caribbean routes—abaca will find a 
place in their capacious holds. To- 
gether with other strategic crops de- 
veloped in Middle America 
the war—rubber, quinine, rotenone, 
essential oils—abaca will prove a 
valuable addition to peacetime trade 


between the Americas. 


GUATEMALA * EL SALVADOR * HONDURAS * NICARAGUA * COSTA RICA 
PANAMA * COLOMBIA * CUBA * JAMAICA, B.W.I. 


Back the Attack... buy more War Bonds! 


uring 
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boost use of diamond points in the Army § mos 
(which supplies a set of six to all dental § arch 
officers doing crown work and operative A 
dentistry but finds that some dental off- §j X-r2 
cers do not use the diamond heads for § and 
routine cavity drilling) and the Navy § the 
(which hasn’t yet made diamond points j Sur 
standard equipment). 


Short Storkers tho 


Soon after Pearl Harbor boom-town § tars 
hospitals began routing maternity patients 9 ord 
out of bed in a hurry—only three or four 9 “ma 
days after delivery instead of the usual § bea 
ten or twelve—to ease overcrowding. Last § arcl 
week this emergency practice got a medi- § the 
cal OK. In the Journal of the American § js r 
Medical Association, Dr. Morris L. Rot- 
stein of Baltimore reported he had ex- 9 — 
amined 150 mothers allowed up on the 
third or fourth day and sent home after § 
six to eight days. His §{nding: “They felt 
strong . . . equipped to go about their § Bu 
duties of taking care of themselves and 


their new-born infants.” é I 
mi 

the 

Stilboestrol for Cancer doc 
From England last week came tentative on 


word of a new treatment for advanced 
cases of breast cancer in older women. fj 
Twelve doctors administered stilboestrol, og 
a synthetic compound whose effects re- 
semble those of one female sex hormone, 
to a test group of women. The conclu- 
sions, reported to the radiology section 
of the Royal Society of Medicine: Al- 
though preliminary experiments are not 
completely satisfactory, they warrant 
further research. 

Previously used with good results in 
treating cancer of the male prostate 
gland, stilboestrol was most effective in 
women over 58. Of 69 women below 
that age, 43 showed no improvement and 
none showed spectacular improvement. 
(If taken before the menopause, stilboe- 
strol disturbs hormone balance, causes 
emotional upsets, and may bring physi- 
cal harm to the breasts and sex organs.) 
But of 52 women over that age, 17 im- 
proved, 6 or 7 tacularly (one woman: 
of 75 had an ost complete cure). « 

But although the discovery may be 
“of greatest importance in the future,” 
the doctors feel that at least five years of | 
experiment are necessary before drawing 
final conclusions. 


Insulted Feet 


When the Army toughened up its in- 
fantry training courses in 1942, it brought: 
upon its surgeons a new problem: “march 
fractures.” Soldiers tramped so long and 
hard that they literally broke their feet. 

“March fractures” occur when muscles 
of the leg and foot become exhausted? 
through overexertion. The stress of walk-— 
ing then falls directly on the bone struc- ’ 
ture. “Repeated insults” to the bone gen- 
tly tear it apart, ending in a genuine b: 
with symptoms of swelling and pain. In 
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arch give way. ; 
tive Actual_ di is of the fracture by 


e 

off. @ X-ray is di t: there is no displacement a ( ah 
- for # and the break line is very thin. Last week lhl OSE eile 
lavy § the office of Maj. Gen. Norman T. Kirk, 5 
»ints | Surgeon General, reported that, though . Ris 

the number of cases has been high, the : 

Army has found a remedy. A group of or- 

thopedic surgeons at Camp Wolters, Tex- 

as, has discovered a technique for meta- 
‘own { tarsal “march fractures”: Instead of being. 
ients ff ordered to bed, the GI is fitted with a 
four fj “march bar” built into the nonweight- 
isual [J bearing part of the shoe. The bar, sort of 
Last § arch supporter of thin, flat iron, protects 
nedi- {J the injured bone from strain, and healing 


rican §§ is rapid. : 
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their | Burned-Out Prodigy 


In 1898 a son was born to the Russian 
émigré Dr.. Boris Sidis, staff member of 
the New York Pathological Institute. The 
doctor named him after his former asso- 
ative [g ciate at Harvard, Prof. William James. 
need i Sidis had plans for his sandy-haired, 
sin pixie-like heir. An eminent. psychopathol- 
strol, fq ogist_ with an upper-bracket 1.Q., he de- 
3 re. @ cided the boy was to be a prodigy. 
viene The youngster responded at once by ~ 
neu. je doing prodigious things. After six months 
vena he had mastered the alphabet; at 2 he 
. Al. fy could read and write; at 4 he was type- 

‘ writing in English and French. When 





















t - cs : ; 
: a the family moved to Brookline, Mass., A supply train gulls into a big troop center not far behind the front lines. It shunts 
—— Mrs. Sidis,* like her husband a Russian- peste ‘ ; 

bom physician, entered her 6-year-old some cars onto @ siding, then puffs on its way. But look! One of those cars is a caboose 

~ be: in school. She called for him at noon the and from it the chaplain’s blue flag unfurls ...“‘Come on, fellows, it’s the chaplain!” | 
ve in Opening day, to find he had knocked off yt) , 
"OW, Il *Her sister Bessie is the mother of Clifton Fadi- 7 , 
t and man, book critic and Information Please moderator. As our battle lines advance the railroads hiking from camp to camp by hooking 
—_ must follow, to keep the armies supplied onto any freight train going his way. 


with the things they need. And one of | And wherever the chaplain’s rolling 


shysi- the most important of these is religion, chapel arrives it receives an enthusiastic 
ah brought to the men, wherever they are, greeting from the men. ..men with hag- 
7 im- by their chaplains. gard faces from long days and nights 













This is a true story of an ingenious under fire...men who need the spiritual 


























> chaplain who was assigned a caboose 80 uplift, the friendly counsel, the encour- 

ry be he could serve his men better. He out- agement which only their chaplain can 

ture,” fitted it like a chapel and went hitch- bring them. 
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a HAMMOND ORGAN 
Plaats 3 \ a ands 

its in- 

ought: - 

march There will be Hammond Organs again after victory 

g and’ made by the world’s largest manufacturers of organs 

+ feet” for churches, residences, schools, chapels and many 

uscles other uses. You-can plan now for the future purchase 

nate of a Hammond Organ for your church, home or other purpose. Ask your dealer or 

radi : write to: Hammond Instrument Company, 2911 'N. Western Ave., Chicago 18. 

e gen : Free—the Hammond Times, monthly mogatine about organs and orgamists, will be sent on request 

break J  Sidis the genius shunned the world : , 
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the first three grades; 7 
he finished seven years 
of schooling in six 
months. 
William regaled his 
elders by reciting time- 
tables in toto from 
memory. At 8, he pro- 
jected a new logarithms 
table based on the num-. 
ber 12. A year later he 
had learned several for- 
eign languages and his 
parents decided he was 
ripe for big-time edu- 
cation. 
qualified 
Harvard refused to ma- 
triculate him because 
he was only 9. The too- 
youthful Sidis was- ac- 
cordingly entered at 


‘Tufts College and Har- 


vard accepted him at 
the more decorous age 
of 11. 

In his first year Wil- 
liam __ virtually spell- 
bound Cambridge sci- 
entists with a lecture 
on a subject which cur- 
rently diverted him: 
“‘Four-Dimensional 
Bodies.” Prof. Daniel 
F. Comstock of MIT 
predicted that he would 
be a mathematical gen- 
ius, a leader in the sci- 
entific world.  Sidis 
graduated cum laude 
in 1914. 


British Combine 


Math with Mirror: At a teachers’ meeting C. W. 
Hansel of Bedford College in England demonstrates a 
substitute method for tedious: blackboard: proof of 
theorems. He draws proofs on paper in advance and lays 
them flat on table; the class sees the figures through a 
mirror which is set behind him-at a 45-degree angle. 
Lettering, of course, must be written in reverse. 





Phobias: This was 
the apogee of his forced, high-pressured 
career. The youngster who had never 
played and whose father had prescribed 
rearing children without being fearful of 
overtaxing their minds gave in to 
phobias. He began to distrust people. 
Sidis told reporters that he wanted “to 
live the perfect life . . . in seclusion.” 
_ had taken a vow never to marry. 

ee terrified him. Finally, his health 
broke down: and the normal responsi- 
bilities of a practical world drove him 
into semi-obscurity. 

Briefly Sidis taught mathematics at 
Rice Institute in Texas (Rice now re- 


‘calls him as being brilliant in mathe- 


matics but completely lacking in social 
adjustment). 

The record of Sidis’s later doings is 
sketchy. His single published work, 
“Notes on the Collection of [trolley car] 
Transfers,” appeared in #926. Acquaint- 
ances report that he occasion- 
ally on American Indian dialects. Later 
in life he went to the movies and liked 
to hang around and talk. He was ar- 
rested in 1919 for May Day rioting (he 
had Communist leanings). 

He was discovered in 1924 running 


an adding machine in a Wall Street bro- ° 


kerage house for $23 a week. Later, as 


messenger for the Massachusetts Unem- 
ployment Compensation Commission, he 
earned $16. Queried on his work, he re- 
marked: “Thinking is the boss's job. 
Just tell me what to do.” In 1987, pre 
paring his own briefs, he sued The New 
Yorker . for publishing a profile on him 
A year ago Sidis went to work for the 
Financial Publishing Co. of Boston for 
$22 a week. “Gee,” "he exclaimed, “thats 
big money for me.” : 

His task was a purely routine compilé 

tion of bond-yield tables. One day, ‘} 
launched into an abstruse discourse 2| 
the theory of mathematics and the ad@} 
ing machine but broke it off abrupt 
with: “Years ago people thoug! ie 
ome mathematical ability. oJ 
. I didn’t.” Six weeks ago, his 

ay alf done, he .was fired for ne 
gence. 


On July 15, a boardinghouse cil 
in Brookline called police to take charg 
of a roomer who had been in a state’ 
intermittent coma for four days. TB 
took him to the Peter Bent Brigham Ha 
pital in Boston, where his case was d 
nosed as intracranial hemorrhage. a 
patient gained consciousness only om 
On July 17, at 46, William James Si 
the prodigy disd. 
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Mapping Joyce’s Jungle 


In 1929 James Joyce had been busy 
for seven years writing his last book, 
“Work in Progress,” that was to become 
“Finnegan’s Wake.” One day there ap- 
peared on the tables of Shakespeare & 
Co., Sylvia Beach’s dark little Paris book- 
shop and publishing house, a slender sym- 
posium of essays and letters titled: “Our 
exagmination round his factification for 
incamination of Work in Progress.” To 
the small band of faithful the publication 
of “Our Exagmination” was an event of 
undisputed importance, another long 
step in the process of exploding the an- 
tique logic of words. 

Nor was the excitement limited to the 
cafés and bistros of the Left Bank. For 
half a dozen years, literate Americans had 
found their way to Miss Beach’s shop in 
the Rue de l’Odéon to buy sapien 
copies of “Ulysses” for smuggling into the 
United States, where the book was 
banned as obscene. (The ban was lifted 
by Federal Judge John M. Woolsey in 
1988.) Now the smugglers bought not 
only “Ulysses” but “Our Exagmination” 
as well. They regarded with reverence, 
enthusiasm, or simple curiosity the sev- 
eral fragments of “Work in Progress” 
which the journal Transition and publish- 
ers in London and The Hague had issued 
under such titles as “Anna Livia Plura- 
belle,” “Haveth Childers Everywhere,” 
“Two Tales of Shem and Shaun,” and 
“The Mime of Mick, Nick, and the Mag- 
gies.” 

Thus, even as Joyce labored in his 
world of night logic, his work was releas- 
Unem- @ ing a prodigious outpouring of comment. 





sion, he {| Poet-critics like Yvor Winters concluded 
, he re-™ that while Joyce could afford the luxury 
s’s_ job. Of cultivating the subconscious for its own 
37, pre- fm Sake, a school of writers attempting the 
he New fm Same thing would express merely “the 
on him # excrescence of contemporary nihilistic 


_ that it would 


tendencies.” Frank Budgen appended to 
his analysis of the making of “Ulysses” an 
interpretation of the new work. And the 
inevitable imitators turned out their 
meaningless jargon. 

In 1989 the Viking Press at last pub- 
lished “Work in Progress,” titled as “Fin- 
negans Wake,” but the completed project 
had a slightly anticlimactic air. For ten 
full years had passed since “Our Exag- 
mination” had appeared. 


Running Riddle: The time Joyce gave 
to writing “Finnegans Wake” can be con- 
veniently gauged: During those same 
seventeen years Emest Hemingway 
turned out 49 short stories, four novels, a 

lay, a book on travel, and another on 
bullfighting, and still had time for war 
correspondence and boisterous play. For 
Joyce, “Finnegans Wake” was the end. 
Critics received it coolly and within two 
years of its publication Joyce died. The 
faithful continued to hold his final work 
in awe, but the odds were (and still are) 
become a mere literary 
curiosity, a kind of intellectual abortion. 

Meditating along these lines, Joseph 
Campbell, a teacher at Sarah Lawrence 
College, and Henry Morton Robinson, a 
senior editor of The Reader’s Digest, de- 
cided they might profitably spend a few 
years deciphering “Finnegans Wake.” 
They were well along the way, digging 
in dictionaries, histories, books of myth- 
ology, and guide books when a strange 
thing naperned: Thornton Wilder, novel- 
ist and p. ight, wrote “The Skin of 
Our Teeth,” a play which made a rousing 
success on Broadway a year and a half 
ago and was hailed, Campbell and Rob- 
inson noted, by many of the same people 
who had ridiculed “Finnegans Wake.” 
The two men found this particularly iron- 
ical: They saw in the Wilder play “an 
Americanized recreation, thinly dis- 
guised” of Joyce’s great work. They 
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This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Debentures for sale, or as an offer 
, to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Debentures, The 


offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


New Issue 


$10,000,000 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Twenty-Year 2%% Debentures 


To be dated July 1, 1944 


To mature July 1, 1964 





Price 9934% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Pros 


tus may be obtained from only such 


of the undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in 
compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 
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YOU tae 


THE TRIP 


Ask your insurance WE TAKE 


broker or agent 

about INDEMNITY'S THE RISK 
new Foreign Travel 

Accident policy. It covers you, day and 
‘night, against any accident, including 
acts of war. 

It doesn’t matter where you are going 
or how long you plan to stay overseas. 
Nor how you travel—by bomber, sub- 
marine, flat top, steamship, tanker, jeep, 
or train, 

Without delay—you can secure accident 
insurance in sums up to $200,000. Your 
own insurance man will get you the rates 
for your contemplated trip. Ask him! 


INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


WRITES PRACTICALLY ALL TYPES OF FIDELITY, 
SURETY, AUTOMOBILE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE, 





























RAZOR 


in the Aleutians 





30 MEN shaved 
every other day for 
7 months with 
one Rolls Blade 





And the soldier-user tells us that this Rolls 
Safety Razor continues to give pe: shaves. 
Sold only to service men for the duration, the 
demand still far exceeds the supply. i 
If your Rolls needs adjustment, send us the 
complete razor to be serviced at a small charge. 


ROLLS RAZOR, Inc. 
Sales and Service - 
342 Madison Ave., NewYork 17, N.Y. 
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pointed out the parallels in an article, but 
nothing came of the charges (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 28, 1942). Undismayed, they re- 
sumed their own herculean job of writ- 
ing “A Skeleton Key to Finnegans Wake.” 


Multifaceted Monomyth: To the au- 
thors, “Finnegans Wake” is “a mighty al- 
legory of the fall and resurrection of man- 
kind . . . a compound of fable, symphony, 
and nightmare—a monstrous enigma 
beckoning imperiously from shadowy pits 
of sleep.” It is a “gigantic wheeling rebus 
[in which] dim effigies rumble past, disap- 
pear into foggy horizons, and are re- 
placed by other images.” They confess 
that it looks forbidding, that it demands 
much self-discipline and tenacity in those 
who would penetrate its jungle of lan- 


guage. But, they argue, the labor is fully © 


repaid in a new and wholly unique 
experience. 

Their book, 365 pages long, begins by 
dissecting the first four paragraphs of 
“Finnegans Wake” word by word. Be- 


egy 


yond that, they are content to explain 
whole sections in big chunks. An example © 


of their research: 


Joyce—“of a once wallstrait oldparr — 
is retaled early in bed -and later on life © 


down through all christian minstrel- ” 


Ss 


: 


eee BS 
The Key: “Old Parr” was the nickname » 


of Thomas Parr of Shropshire, who lived ® 
to be 152 years old (1483-1635!). “Parr” * 


and “wallstrait” are also plays on the™ 


rise and fall of stock-market values in the 
modern world. The falt of this Old Parr is 
the fall of Adam in the garden. 

The question inevitably arises whether 
Joyce meant precisely that and whether 
he would agree with the various other in- 
terpretations of his words, phrases, and 
sentences. The faithful.may be expected 
to debate these matters among them- 
selves. But for the lazy and for those defi- 
cient in scholarship, Campbell and Rob- 
inson have undeniably performed a 
worthy task. (A-SKELETON KEy To FIN- 
NEGANS WakE. By Joseph Campbell and 
Henry Morton Robinson. 365 pages. Har- 
court, Brace. $3.50.) 


Shiloh Was Hell Too 


Joseph Stanley Pennell’s “The History 
of Rome Hanks” achieves a remarkable 
feat for these war years. Not even our 
firsthand reporting of battles in Italy or 
Normandy or Guadacanal surpassses it as 
an unsoftened description of the horror 
of war—in this book, the Civil War. 

In 1862. governments weren’t so solici- 
tous about the welfare of their troops. 
Ragged and undisciplined, racked with 
dysentery and malaria, Union and Con- 
federate soldiers. squatted in the mud at 
Shiloh cooking their own corn pone and 
side meat, piled up the dead for breast- 
works, wet their pants when the “minie 
balls” tore into their flesh, and heard the 
agonizing scream of the bone saw as ill- 


equip Army doctors amputated man- © 
gled a 


s. Brushing at the flies which 


8 


+ 
3 
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dung to their wounds, they hung on to 
life Tike the wounded horses which at- 
tempted to graze while trailing dirty ropes 
of intestines. ; ; 

Yet the Civil War is only part of this 
brilliant, haphazardly put together novel. 
What Pennell has done is to rip, out and 
wave hunks of American history as he 
comes across them in telling of the quest 
of a modern young man, Lee Harrington, 
for his ancestors. 

Rome Hanks, for whom the book is 
named, was Lee’s great-grandfather. The 
author shows him as a strong-souled, Lin- 
colnesque captain of the 117th Ioway 


“ 





Pennell recounts the South and Shiloh 


ancestors provide excuses to drag in other 
sections of American life—North Carolina, 
Philadelphia, and the Midwest—all in col- 
ors as harsh and nauseating as the blue 
and red of the Shiloh mud. The present 
too, gets its innings in a merciless descrip- 
tion of St. Louis, stripped of its conven- 
tional floss. In the same taunting fashion, 
Pennell shows his characters’ lives in their 
fundamental drabness. 

In all his cynical dissecting of men’s 
pretenses Lee Harrington (or Joseph 
Stanley Pennell) is actually seeking an ex- 
planation of his own being. How and by 
what rules did he evolve from this com- 


| pemind line of men and women who, 


ated or simply unaware, floundered 
briefly in the morass of time? Naturally 
Pennell doesn’t find an answer. But this 
brilliant, mocking book identifies him, 
whatever his background, as a strong per- 
sonality and one of the best writers to 
come along in some time. (THE History 
OF Rome Hanxs. By Joseph Stanley 
Pennell. 8363 pages. Scribners. $2.75.) 


Other New Books 


Onwarps to Victory. By Winston 
Churchill. 357 pages. Little, Brown. 
$8.50. Sixty-five of the Prime Minister's 
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Regiment that fought at Shiloh. Other 








55 of America's 
largest railroads 
depend on Gould 
Batteries for railway 
signaling, car light- 
ing, air condition- 
ing, and for Diesel 
locomotive starting. 





When your car battery needs replacement specify 
Gould—and get the advanced design and lasting 
qualities that have made Gould the pref- 
erence of many American railroads 


In these days of rationed driving, dependable electric 
power for starting and lighting is doubly important. 
Frequent battery check-ups at your nearest Gould 
dealer will prolong battery life. 


Gould Batteries are made by a division of the world’s 
largest manufacturer of replacement batteries. Gould 
Storage Battery Corporation, Depew, N. Y. 
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For longest life get a Gould Kathanode, the 
original spun glass battery, first introduced by 
Gould for American industry and automobiles. 


<<a FOR EXCELLENCE IN STORAGE BATTERY 
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THE BATTERY PICKED BY ENGINEERS 
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“Rugged enough to 
Stand what we do”... 


“Another trooper and I are looking for 
a pipe rugged enough to stand the same 
punishment as we and a Kirsten pipe is 
the only solution,” writes a paratrooper. 
“Can’t you send us two?” It’s hard to say 
“no” to our fighters, but the time is get- 
ting nearer when we can again make the 
Kirsten—a pipe for action and a pipe to 
relax with when nerves need soothing. 


KIRSTEN PIPE COMPANY 
Seattle 1, Washington 









speeches, broadcasts, and messages dur- 
ing 19438. An excellent outline of history 
during a crucial war year. 








I SEE a NEw Cuina. By George Hogg. 

211 pages. Little, Brown. $2.50. Fresh 
from Oxford, George Hogg hitchhiked his 
way partly around the world, landed at 
Shanghai in 1938, and has lived in China 
ever since. Now a member of the Chinese 
Industrial Cooperative, a movement dedi- 
cated to lifting China out of its ancient 
feudalism, Hogg tells of “new forms of 

| society developing under guerrilla gov- 
ernment... 
tion taking place in the hidden villages.” 





















By SEA AND By Lanp. By Lt. Earl Bur- 
ton, U.S.N.R. 218 pages. Whittlesey 
House. $2.75. The story of months of 
planning, of new equipment built in rec- 
ord time, of training of men for special- 
ized services, and of knitting Army and 
Navy forces into an effective team for our 
widespread amphibious operations. An 
excellent account. 





THIS PHOTO TRANSMITTED & RECEIVED By 
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DELIVERS PICTURES & TEXT 
BY RA[ YR WIRE 


Wives or Hicu Pasture. By Worth 
Tuttle Hedden. 285 pages. Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.75. A novel interesting chiefly 
for its unique setting—a colony of so- 
called “Christian Communists” who 
_shared everything from their money to 
their wives. It is based on fact—the 
Oneida Community, founded in 1848 in 
Oneida, N. Y., after its members had been 
driven from Vermont because of their 
unorthodox marriage customs. .The re- 
search is thorough and the imagination dis- 
ciplined. The plot—a. 20-year-old girl’s 
decision to leave the community and stick 
to one husband—is pleasantly soporific. 











Ghost (Laughton), Rangers (Young and Gargan), and Lady de Canterville (O’Brien) 


and new industrial revolu- _ 

























MOVIES 


The Timid Ghost 


Hollywood’s version of “The Canter- 
ville Ghost” includes a castle called Can- 
terville and a ghost. Otherwise, any 
resemblance between Oscar Wilde’s story 
and the screen play is purely coincidental. 
After a prolonged seance Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer has brought Wilde’s poltergeist 
phenomena all the way up to the present 
war and rung in a company of American 
Rangers to act as exorcists. - 

Charles Laughton plays the ghostly 
Sir Simon de Canterville in his broadest 
comedy vein, not above such tricks as 
carrying his grinning head under his arm, 
hanging his noncorporeal body in mid-air, 
and fading through brick walls like a 
Notre Dame halfback. 

The explanation for Sir Simon’s earth- 
bound status after three centuries in the 
shroud is that in his youth he proved a 
coward, and a stern father walled him up 
in a disused wing of the castle. Since that 
day it has been Sir Simon’s fate to haunt 
the home grounds until a kinsman should 





perform a courageous act in his name. - 


And what with a succession of Cantervilles 
leaning toward the cautious side, Sir 
Simon’s hope of heaven looks pretty slim 
until Robert Young, a distant relation and 
a hard-boiled Ranger, turns up at the 
Canterville bivouac. 

In this combination of war, fantasy, 
and Mack Sennett slapstick, Young's 
straight performance as an ordinary Amer- 
ican and Laughton’s riot as the ghost are 


nicely balanced by Margaret O’Brien—) 


who manages to remain charming despite 
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a newly acquired English accent, the 
weighty title of Lady Jessica de Canter- 
ville, and the job of playing 7-year-old 
hostess to both family ghost and visiting 
Rangers. 


Thin Janie 

What happened to Janie Conway and 
family when the Army established a camp 
in the outer reaches of Hortonville 
shouldn’t happen to any normal parents 
of a pretty, myo ey and 16-year-old 
daughter. But evidently it can, according 
to Josephine Bentham and Herschel 
Williams Jr., who pyramided puppy love 
into a solid Broadway hit two years ago. 
Wamer Brothers’ “Janie” is neither quite 
so engaging nor credible. The slight com- 
edy is spread too thin for sustained screen 
entertainment. 

As in the play, the climax is the thing. 
Janie and a few platterbug friends throw 
a party for a sizable segment of the Army. 
Mr. and Mrs. Conway happen to be out 
on a party of their own. And what occurs 
in their absence is strictly GI, quite re- 
_—— but something for Janie to ex- 

in when Daddy comes home to what 
is left of his house. However; it turns out 
that no permanent harm is done. Presum- 
——— § ably the furniture, and the side of the 

house that ran into a jeep, can be re- 
—__._ & paired in time. 

The adults chiefly concerned in this 
antic are touchingly bewildered: Edward 
nter- #§ Amold as Janies flabbergasted father, 
Can- Ann Harding as her preoccupied mother, 
any { and Robert Benchley as a bachelor with no 
story [M defenses against a Kentucky widow. But, 
ntal. #§ for better or for worse, the kids are the 
wyn- { show. In particular Joyce Reynolds is 
geist {fresh and charming as the embattled 
esent [ Janie, and the 9-year-old Clare Foley, im- 
rican {J ported from the Broadway production, 
resumes her precocious impersonation of 

ostly { Janie’s blackmailing kid sister. 





cS as Treachery at the Radar — 


d-air, Michael Balcon’s “48 Hours” doubt- 
ke a @@ less wielded a good deal more impact in 
1942, when it was made, than it does 
arth- fj now. Nevertheless, the theme of this 
n the Mf high-test British product—a threatened 
ved a {i German invasion of England—is still un- 
m up. @ Comfortably convincing and thoroughly 
>that @ exciting. 
naunt It was the psychological-chiller author 
nould {§ Graham Greene who had the idea—that 
ame. #@§ German parachutists disguised as Royal 
villes Jj Engineers are assigned. to install in Bram- 
, Sir @@ ley End the apparatus that would disrupt 
; slim #@ England’s radio location 48 hours before 
n and @ a full-scale air and sea invasion. ‘The in- 
t the f@ nocent villagers cheerfully billet the 
Germans until they show their hands and 
atasy, {™ their bayonets, the trapped villagers make 
uung’s. # One breath-catching effort after another 
Amer- §@ 0 gain outside help. With a modicum of 
st are #j Weeping women, of ballyhoo, and of 
rien—’ f@ heroics, the performers become true peo- 
Ple in a vividly 


y realistic situation. 
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The Toughest ‘Tight Spots’ in Aircraft Assembly 


Are Swiftly Handled with Snapon food 


Guardian Angel of our high-flying bombers, the mighty Thunder- 
bolt is designed to rule the stratosphere, seven miles up! Inevitably, 
the assembling of thousands of precision parts into a six-ton streak 
of deadly destructiveness makes for plenty of headaches “on the 
line”. Ordinary wrenches wouldn’t even reach many of the nuts in 


' the sleek fuselage of a Thunderbolt . . . or in any other fighter. 


That’s why, up and down the assembly lines of America’s vast avia- 
tion industry, Snap-on tools are widely used. Snap-ons are made for 
the tough jobs. Slim, flexible, powerful, they “reach right in” tightly 
restricted spaces, grip hidden nuts securely, turn them solidly. 


The versatility of Snap-on tool combinations often eliminate the 
need for specially-designed one-purpose tools. Snap-on tool service 
covers all industry through 37 factory branches. Write for the 


“Snap-on catalog of 3,000 hand and power tools, 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION, 8072-G 28th Avenue, Kenosha, Wis. 


























Formula for 
Controlled Heating 


Take any large steam-heated building... 
Add diversified heating requirements; 


upper floors with four exposures, lower 
floors with two exposures... Install a Web- 
ster Moderator System—and you have a 
proven formula for comfortable, even heat. 


The Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating assures correct heat in every part 
’ of your building. Accurate orificing assures 
that all radiators are supplied with steam 
at the same time—but in varied quantities 
as required. 


‘Continuous, adequate supply of steam is 
provided by an Oundaor Thermos which 
automatically changes the heating rate to 
agree with ichanges in outdoor tempera- 
tures. Overheating, underheating and costly 
waste of rationed fuel are ended. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Webster a have found through 
thousands of surveys that seven out of ten 
large buildings in America (many of them 
less than ten years old) can get more heat 
per unit of fuel consumed. — 


If you are wondering now how to obtain 
controlled heat throughout your building 
next Winter, write for “Performance Facts”. 
This free booklet contains case studies of 
268 modern steam heating installations. 





The Webster Outdoor Thermostat auto- 
matically changes heating rate when out- 
door temperature changes. This device is 
part of the Webster Moderator System, a 
central heat control that is saving fuel for 
hundreds of America’s commercial, indus- 
trial and institutional buildings. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Hearing 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 


In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
Address Dept. NW-7 
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The Party of the Cities 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 





Laast week’s Democratic National 
Convention marked another step_ in 


the transformation of the President’s — 


party into an alliance of groups, all of 
which take their character and draw 
their strength from the larger cities of 
the country. It also marked a some- 
what smaller step in the direction of 
the passing of the President’s power 
over the party into the hands of a 
group of leaders of large city organiza- 
tions and of labor groups. A_ third 
trend was the further decline of the 
influence of the South in Democratic 
affairs. All these tendencies have great 
significance for the future, and this 
Democratic Convention, which brought 
them into view, may well have been 
one of the milestones in the political 


- history of the nation. 


A curious similarity in the two party 
conventions this year was the marked 
decline in the party influence of the 
Democratic and the Republican mem- 
bers of Congress. In the Republican 
Convention, the governors took over. 
In the Democratic Convention, city 
leaders prevailed. Senators and repre- 
sentatives were little more than by- 
standers at both shows. 

At the Democratic Convention, the 
superficial aspects of the trends sug- 
gested above were colorful and excit- 
ing. Never at any convention has 
organized labor made so formidable 
a showing of political influence as that 
revealed by Messrs. Hillman and Mur- 
ray through their Political Action 
Committee. They: failed to get all they 
asked, for the price of their militant 
support was very high. But they spoke 
with the authority of men with mil- 
lions of votes, a big and highly skilled 
organization and a tremendous war 
chest. It was a significant moment in 
our time when National Chairman 
Robert E. Hannegan and Postmaster 
General Frank C. Walker went fig- 
uratively hat in hand to ask Mr. Hill- 
man if he would accept Mr. Byrnes for 
Vice President. Time was when that 
order of things was reversed. And it 


may be added that Mr. Hillman’s “no” 


was spoken so positively that the 
President passed it along to Mr. 
Byrnes, who thereupon smothered his 
own ambition to run. Mr. Hannegan 
also made profound gestures of defer- 
ence to the conpenful political leaders 
of Chicago, New York, Jersey City and 
elsewhere. Once there was a period 





when the bosses came to the National 
Chairman to ask such things, but that 
time seems long ago. 


The ascendency of the bosses of 
labor and politics, after so many years 
of presidential domination, was the 
result of a decline in the President’s 
disposition to hold the tight rein over 
the party which characterized other 
years. In 1940, through Mr. Hopkins 
and the long-distance wire, the Presi- 
dent called all the plays. This time, the 
control was remote, casual and almost 
indifferent. The President’s letters to 
Messrs. Hannegan and Jackson had 
none of the old-time zing and author- 
ity. One old-timer said sadly, “The 
Roosevelt who fought Murphy would 
never have agreed to take Truman.” 
And it is one of the eternal laws of 
politics that as authority declines in 
one spot, another force grows else- 
where. The bosses are always there. 
It is their business to maintain a peren- 
nial reach for power. They were there 
before the New Deak. They will be 
there after it is gone. They need the 
President to help carry their local 
tickets. Now he needs them to hold 
his party together. 

The role of the Southern States in 
this convention was in almost pathetic 
contrast to their old-time importance 
in the Democratic party. They realized 
—they have realized it for a long time 
—that they have been taken for granted 
because of their inability to find any 
way of maintaining “white supremacy” 
except through their unchanging alle- 
giance to the Democratic party. They . 
may find a way now, considering the 
seriousness of this crisis. Good observ- 
ers were freely predicting a new party 
in the South, even this year, with its 
own candidate for President. It is too 
early to predict what will happen in 
the weeks ahead. But it is clear that 
a_spirited people has been challenged 
on an issue that runs exceedingly deep. 


The pattern of the campaign and 
of the election will follow this capture 
of the Democratic party by the great 
cities. The Democrats can win if the 
votes cast in the urban centers are 
large enough to overcome increasing 
losses in the small towns and the rural 
districts. Never have the two groups 
in our population been so clearly 
aligned against each other as now. 


— 














OR months, the United Na- 

tions have been getting ready 
in India for the big push to de- 
feat Japan. 


From the Burma border to the 
Khyber Pass, correspondents 
report tremendous activity—with 
even public parks in big cities 
serving as armed camps. 


Effective mobilization in a land 
of India’s size requires adequate 
military transport. And many an 
American boy stationed there 
could tell you how much de- 
pendence is being placed by the 


Allied forces on big multiple- 
drive Studebaker military trucks. 


Those Studebaker trucks in 
India are counterparts of the 
powerful, dependable Stude- 
bakers that have been doing such 
a superb transport job for the 
conquering Soviet armies. 


And, in addition to trucks, the 
five great Studebaker factories 
continue to build huge quan- 
tities of mighty Wright Cyclone 
engines for the famous Boeing 
Flying Fortress as well as much 
other vital war matériel. 
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Mighty Allied armies mass in India 
and Studebaker trucks help transport them! 


AND THEY’RE BOTH BUYING BONDS! 
They’re doing it in millions of American 
families—where sons are fighting and 
fathers are working on war production ... 
they’re all buying Bonds... to help speed 
Victory now—and keep our Nation sound. 
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How to Muzzle a 


Tue cass reads “Hot and Sultry!”” Ah—but not the high- 
ball glass. That says “Cool and Comfortable” — for inside are rad 
clinking ice cubes, splashing around in a tongue - teasing Jeday 


whiskey collins —made with that savory whiskey Seagram’s 7 : 
Crown. MOST PLEASING 


A superb blend of Seagram’s rarest reserves and pedigreed, C 
; 7” : ; OMOCOW 
grain neutral spirits, Seagram’s 7 Crown is a thoroughbred 


whiskey — gentle, serene, and please note this: every drop is Bon Sn Pre Mar Quality 
pre-war quality! Say Seograuts and be Sure 


MOST PLEASING 
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Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral apirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 





